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FOREWORD ; Qn 
By Dr. James H. Cousins, D. Litt. | 


I In this treatise on the canons of Indian art and - 


the zesthetical principles on which they were founded, 
Professor Bose adds to the debt of gratitude, already 


| 
| 
| considerable, which students of human culture owe 
| | him for his painstaking researches in regions not ordi- 
| narily accessible, and for making them available to 
E the general reader. 
| | Jt is true that all authentic creative art springs 
from inner impulses beyond the touch of tradition. 
| But it is equally true thatthe moment suchan impulse | E 
| is put into expression, it is inevitably connected with a 
| matters of method, materials and environment which pa 
| pass along from artist to artist and from age to age 
certain distinctive qualities that make their own 


history of racial and national pe uliarity of art-expres- 
sion. Geographical and - climatic. conditions impart 
| certain continuing el2ments.. Political circumstances 
| introduce modifications, But behind external cir- 
Tt cumstances, and working through them, is the funda- 
i] mental conception as to the nature of the universe 
|| and the relation of humanity to that universe which | 
3 produces the general attitude to life and art. Where | 
i a cultural tradition has not suffered, a complete br 


suchas Egypt, Greeceand Italy have suffered, bt 


aS 


continuous, as in the case of India, the lapse. 


puts little or no psychological distance 
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the ancients to creative expression are potent in the 


moderns. Time brings its elaborations and sophisti- 


cations, in externals, but leaves the foundations of 
inner life unmoved. 

There is, therefore; a double value in a work such 
as that which Professor Bose has here undertaken. To 
scientific ‘scholarship it presents gifts of facts and a 
guide to more.’ To artistsand lovers of art it opens 
doors to an understanding of impulses and ideas 
which have moved vaguely within them; and brings 
a realisation of the truth that the creative artists 
of to-day in India are not merely heirs to a. cultural 
estate that was established in a distant golden age 
and passes with increasing thinness from generation 
to generation, but that they are themselves, as were 
their progenitors, direct and immediate’ participotars 
in aneternal creative activity which only asks the 
same devotion, discipline and high purpose as it: found 
in the artists ofthe past in order to attain the same 
glorious resu!ts in the present. 

{AMES H. Cousins. E 
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INTRODUCTION 


T have tried, in the following pages, toset forth the Indian 
point of view of the Indian Art, which has a long history be- 
hind it. Itisa happy sign that the art-critics, both Indian 
and European, are nowadays paying more attention to India 
Esthetics. In India, we have art-critics like Dr. A. N. Tagore, 
Mr. 0. 0. Ganguly, Dr. A. Coomarswami Mr. B. K. Sarkar and 
others. The principles of Indian Silpusastra as expounded by 
Indian dedayas, have, however, received scanty attention. I 
have gathered together those principles in this book. 


My thanks are due to Pandit Nitavinod Goswami and Sj: 
A. Chalamaya for their valuable suggestions. 


Ist Oct. I926 
Visvabharati Phanindra Nath Bose 
Santiniketan 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN TM 
SILPA-SASTRA | 


E 
CHAPTER I | 
Origin of Sila. 
From the primitive times man is always trying to express 
his innate idea of beauty. That is the 
supreme movement to which man is con- E 
centrating all his attention. Though he was handicapped by = 
end-less obstacles from the very beginning, yet he tried his 
best to give vent to that idea of beauty. Even in the hoary A 
antiquity, he was trying to give form to his natural craving = 
for the beautiful by drawing with his unskilled hand the 
pictures of animals, men and various other scenes as evidenced 


Origin of art. 


from the Spanish caves. Such examples of pre-historic painting ६ 
giving proof of man’s in-born yearning for beauty, fortunately, 
are not wanting in India. The oldest hunting scenes have 
been discovered in India, on the walls of a group of caves.in 
the Kaimur ranges of Central India. Other drawings of human 
beings, animals and hunting scenes are met with in Central 
Provinces in the Raigarh State near the village of Singhanpur, , 
h as well as in the caves of the Mirzapur district of the United = 
- Provinces. Those people who are still leading a primitive 
life, also try to give expression to their ideas of beauty in 
f their crude drawings on their walls and in their love for flowers. 
They make crude pictures, because they find pleasure in 
creating that picture. They donot care whether other ‘people 
would like their drawings or not. ‘They reveal themsel 
their pictures. Dr. Tagore, therefore, says—' In Ar \rt 


72, Percy Brown, Indian Painting, pp. I5-26, 
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c oA g +t Th 
reveals himself and not his objects’? The maxim The 


thing of beauty is joy for ever,’ is true in 
thing of beauty is the source of joy for ever, 
away of that object of 


all ages and all 


countries. As a 
so the artists try to arrest the passing 
beauty in some permanent form. | 
We must, however, remember that in Art 
a of beauty, but also of truth ; both 
If Art tries to give expression 


This gives rise to art 


and sculpture. 
there is not only the ide 
are inseparably mixed together. 
only to the idea of Beauty, it cannot stand the test of ages. 
It must stand with Truth. Truth and Beauty cannot be 
separated, both are woven together to produce Art. It has, 
therefore, been said that Beauty is Truth and Truth is Beauty. 
Human feeling or emotion may give rise to Art; it may 
also be due to accident. The artists and sculptors try to 
represent their notion of the beauty and of truth in their 
pictures and sculptures. In different countries the artists try 
to give form to that idea of Beauty and of Truth in different 
ways. Their expression depends much on the training they 
have received, the culture they have imbued, and the tradition 
they are following. It is difficult to fix the criterion of 
Beauty, A picture may appeal to a particular man and not 
to others. But if a picture is universal, if it transcends all 
limits of time and space, it will be appreciated by all people 
in all countries. When a picture tries to reveal the world 
of truth and beauty, it then belongs to no particular country, 
but to the whole mankind. There it fulfils its object. It 
has been rightly said by the Poet Rabindranath: “This 
building of man's true world,—the living world of truth and 
beauty,—is the function of Art."8 

We must, however, remember that the idea of Beauty 
and of Truth is not the only inspiration to art and sculpture 


2. Porsonality p, 72, 
3, Ibid p, 3l, 
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in the world. It is one of the fundamental causes to which 
art and sculpture owe their origin. The idea of ‘ Art for Art's 
sake,’ cannot carry on any Art movement. The master-minds 
of the movement can pin their faith to. the maxim— Art 
for Art’s sake,’ but the artist of common rank is totally unable 
to follow such a noble maxim. He must have some purpose 
in creating his Art, and for many ages and in many countries 
Religion served as the purpose of the general artists. It cannot 
be gainsaid that Religion gave a great impetus to the 
development of Art and sculpture. In India, as in Egypt, 
Assyria and Babylonia, Silp (art) was mainly dependent on 
Religion. In India, from the time of Asoka, religion supplied 
the motive power for Silpı. If the Indian Silpins had not 
obtained religion as the vehicle of Indian Silpa, the marvellous 
development of Indian Art would have become quite impossible. 
Both Buddhism and Hinduism as well as Jainism were instru- 
mental in the evolution and development of Indian Art. The 
famous lion-pillar of Sarnatha, the railings of Bharhut and 
pillars and gates of Sanchi, show what Buddhism has con- 
tributed to the development of Indian Art and sculpture. The 
Gindhara School or Gupta School only gave expression to 
the Buddhist and Hindu religious ideals. 


In tracing the history of art and sculpture in India, we 
find that the earliest relics which have 
come down to us belong to the Asokan 
Period. These relics of art and sculpture are undoubtedly 
Buddhistic in origin. Through this Buddhist religion, these 
artists tried to give expression to their idea of Beauty and 
Truth. If they had not represented what was sundaram and 
$üntam in Buddhism, the remains of Buddhist art would not 
have been appreciated by people in all countries. Thus, the 
Indian artists expressed the idea of beautiful even through the 


Origin of Indian art. 
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Buddhist ideals. The artists, who were responsible for their 
execution were imbued with the Buddhist ideals, or they 
would not have represented on Bharhut pillars the story of 
Maya Devi's dream or the story of the gift of Jetavana to 
Lord Buddha by Anathapindada, or the story of Miga 
Játaka. It is true that all these representations are not of a 
high standard, there are some which may be called crude. 
The artists of that period found delight (@nandam) in making 
those representations, however crude they may be. There 
are, fortunately, others, like the lion-pillar or bull-pillar of 
Sarnatha, which can stand the test of ages, They are 
superb in execution. The artists tried their best to represent 
the idea of the beautiful. We can say with the poet that 
there in the artist is an element of the superfluous in his 
heart’s relationship with the world, and Art has its birth, 
Thus the Indian Art begins with crude representations as 
well as works of finer execution, In the history of any art 
movement we cannot hope to find artists of superior order only, 
there must be inferior artists also. It is so in the history of 
Indian Art. The fine workmanship of the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnath and the inferior quality of the female statues of the 
same period, lead scholars to conclude that there were two 
different schools of art even at the time of Asoka We are, 
however, unable at the present time to determine what can- 
onical school of Silpa, these artists of the Asokan age followed. 

It is rather possible that they were bound by no strict 
rules and regulations. The early artists 
had their ideas and they tried to give 
shape and form to those ideas, They allowed their brush 
or chisel full liberty and tried to develop their own workman- 
ship. They had no tradition to follow, but to build up their 


own tradition for Posterity, We need not therefore, be 
i) D 


Origin of Silpasastra. 
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5 
surprised if some of their representations would be crude in - 
execution. When others followed, they tried to improve the - 
standard, but it required a genius to raise the standard of art - 
and sculpture. In the work of Sanchi pillars or Sarnatha 
pillar the hand of such a genius is observable, These 


sculptors, however, did not so long make any image of 
Lord Buddha, because the worship of Lord Buddha was 
forbidden by Buddha himself. The artists of the Gandhara 
School were the first to make the images of Lord Buddha, 
It is doubtful whether the Gandhara sculptors followed any 
Silpa canons. The inspiration might have come from the 
Greek School. The Indian artists perhaps saw the Greek I 
statues, which had been introduced in the North-Western 3 ^i 
India, and thought—'' Here is our model," and fashioned the | xt 
images of Buddha accordingly. They took the outward form = 
from the Greek School, but they tried to infuse life into the 
new images of Buddha, They attempted to make the figures 

of Buddha befitting his meditation and Sadhana. Though 
the contemplative (dhyana) mood of Buddha did not develop 

so much in the Gandhara School, it reached its highest per- 
fection in the sculptures of the Gupta Period. These artists, 
whose productions are now to be seen at Sarnath, did not | 
follow the Greek model. The training they had received told. 
them to represent Lord Buddha in dhyana mood sitting 
under the sacred Bodhi tree and trying to find a solution to 
the miseries of the world. They first of all had that picture: 

in their mind and tried to give expression to that contemplative — 
mood of Buddha. The representations of Buddha of this ^ 
neo-school, whether sitting and turning the wheel of law or 
standing or in a meditative posture, mark the excellen 
artistic execution. As soon as the worshipper look at 
Sarnath statues they are filled with the same spirit of rever: 
and admiration. These artists were not, fortunately, 
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by any feters of rules; they were the creators of models and 
tules, which other inferior artists are to follow. They did not 
bother whether the head of the image would be of four 
angulas or nose of five angulas or the hand of twenty angulas. 
They set to work with chisel and their own idea, and not 
with any Silpigastra in their hands, They wanted to create, 
so they had liberty and latitude. They tried to make the 
images Santam, Sivam and Sundaram, so they broke through 
all bonds of canons. If they had been bound down by the 
strict rules of Silp«sastra, they could not have produced the 
finest images in the domain of Indian sculpture. They were 
not to follow the Silpasastra, but the writers of Silpa were to 
follow them. The peculiarities of the best artists were noted 
by Silpāchāryas and passed as Sijpa maxims for the posterity. 
When did the S'ilpasasivas come into existence? These 
canonical rules of Silpà were compiled in the age which 
witnessed the decline of Indian art. After the Sarnatha 
School, there was an appreciable fall in the high standard of 
Indian Art. It was, no doubt, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages. As the real gifted 
artists became few in numbers, some rules became necessary 
for guiding the common artists. ‘The artists of inferior calibre 
could not produce any image which might be as beautiful, as 
calm, and as contemplative as the images of Buddha of the 
Gupta Period. What they could not contribute in the form 
of quality and excellence, they tried to make up in the shape 
of quantity and outward form. To guide them in giving the 
outward form to images and in adding elaborate decorations, 
these Silpa canons became necessary. So, we find the 
founders of Silpa schools enforcing these rules on the artists, 
They argued that as they could not inspire the artists with 
genuine artistic tendency, it was better to insist on form. 
We can note its effect in the statues of the Post-Gupta period, 
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in which elaborate decorations take a prominent place. In 
them, beauty has been sacrificed to the altar of form and 
outward decorations. These images are more crude and 
inartistic than their predecessors. We donot mean to say that 
all the images of the later period are crude and devoid of 
beauty. There were some which were as good as or even 
better than their predecessors. In those cases, the artists 
had little regard for the conventional rules of Silpasastra, 
but gave full play to their chisel and their own idea. 


As soon as these canonical rules of Silpa came into 
existence, the Silpichiryas refused to allow any deviation from 
these rules. The result was the cripling of the high standard 
of art and sculpture. The artists were bound down so to say 
and could not give full play to their talent. Those, however, 
who had extraordinary genius, broke through the feters and 
produced such images as are considered best through the ages. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, the growing up of the vast Silpa 
literature coincides with the decline of art and sculpture in 
India. Just as in literature, a set of rules of Alamkara 
(Poetics) prevented the free play of the poets, so also these 
Silpa canons struck at the fountain of inspiration of the artists 
and sculptors. 


We, therefore, come to the conclusion that the bulk of 
the Silpa literature in India grew up in the post Gupta period. 
There are many Silpa works which were composed in the 
tenth or eleventh century A. D. The period, which saw the 
growth of the Silpa books, extends from the sixth century 


A. D. to the eleventh or twelfth century. 
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CHAPTER Il 
Silpasastras. 

The Silpasastras preserve for us the tradition of Indian 
art and sculpture. In them we find the conventional] rules 
which the Indian artists and sculptors used to follow. In our 
attempt to reconstruct the history of Indian art, we cannot 
overlook the mass of Silpa literature that has come down to 
us. They supplement our knowledge of Indian art derived 


from the images and sculptures of ancient India. 


It must be remembered that the major portion of old 
Silpaéüstra has been lost to us by the peculiar climate of the 
country and by worms and insects. The ravages of Moslem 
invaders are also responsible for the destruction of Silpa 
Mss. Fortunately, the extant Mss. are being discovered and 
edited by competent scholars. 

The literature of Indian art and sculpture prevailing at 
the present day may be grouped under three heads : 


= mpya H ae 
, (!) Vasti-sastra or the science of architecture, 
= nea ot Y. nln H 
ie AOT (2) Silpı-śāstra or the science of sculpture, 


= Ci < a 
and (3) Citra sūtra or the science of painting. 


At present we get the following books under Vaslu-tastra : 
U) Vàslu-vidya is edited by M M. T. Ganapati Sastri 

+ and included in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
in I9I3. The writer of this book recognises 
Visvakarman as the god of the Silpins, he might 

have as the source of information the work of 
Visvakarman. The book contains Sixteen chapters. 

It begins with the examination of the earth suit- 


able for vastu land. Jt deals with the doors, vedi 
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house-building and tilemaking and several other 
things. 

(2) Manushyalayachandrikü is also edited by 
MM. T. Ganapati Sfstri and published by the 
Travancore Government in I9I7]. The book con- 
tains seven chapters and, as its name implies, deals 
with the subject of the construction of houses of 
men. Like other books it begins also with the 
examination of the 7५८ land. 


(3) Mayamatam is edited by the same scholar and 
published in I9I9. It is an authoritative work on 
the subject of Indian architecture and is oft-quoted 
by later writers. The book at present contains 
34 chapters and deals with among other things 
thelaying out of villages and towns, go-pura, 
mandapa, king's palace, doors, liga and pifha. 
The book is ascribed to the sage Maya. 

(4) Silporatna is edited by the same editor and 
publisked from Travancore in 922. The book is 
also an important work on Indian art and 
architectere, It has two parts, the first one 
containing 46 chapters dealing with architectural 
subjects and the second of 35 chapters treating 
mainly of iconography. At present only Part I 
is published containing ‘one chapter on painting. 


The remaining chapters deal with varied subjects 
such as, the characteristics of an acarya and of a 
dilp'n, the laying out of villages, towns, houses, 
palaces, doors, steps, forana mandapa, natya- 
mandapa and other allied subjects. 

(8) Another book named ‘yukti-kalpa-taru has Been ; 
-éditéd ‘by Isvara Ch. Sastri and included in the ES | 
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Calcutta Oriental Series in 797... The chapter 23 
in this book deals with vasta. 

(6) Brhat samhita by the sage Varübamihira (Calcutta, 
I3I7B.5.) in chapter 53 deals with Vastu-vidya and 
in chapter 56 with Prasdda-laksanam. 

(7) Another interesting book on architecture, published 
recently, is Semaranganasitradhara by the king 
Bhojadeva. It is edited by MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastri and included in the Gaikwad’s Oriental 
Series (I924). It traces the origin of Stlpasastra 


and represents Vi$vakarman as speaking about. 


these subjects to his sons, It also covers a wide 
range from the laying out of villages, cities and 
forts to the making of several instruments or 
yantras, such as elephant machine, vimana 
machine, door-xeeper machine, soldier machine and 


others. 
(8) Visvakarmaprakasam, which has been published 


from Bombay in i97: Samvat, is another impor- 
tant book on the subject. It also deals with 
Vastuvidya and is ascribed to Visvakarman. 


(9 Some of the Puranas also deal with this 

- subject. Of these mention should be made of 

() Matsyapuranam which has chapters 252-257 

dealing with Vastuvidya, (2) of Agmipurümam, 

chapter ro4 on praásada-laksamam, chapter i05 on 

grhadivastu and chapter ro6 on magarüdivüstu, 

(3) of Garuda puramam, chapter 46 on Vastuntrnaya, 

chapter 47 on Prasadalaksanam, and (4) of 
Bhavisyapuranam. 

For the science of Painting, there is, however, only a few 

books preserved for us. We have in Tibetan, the translation 

of. Citra-laksanam, which has been edited and translated into 
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- German by Berthold Laufer (Leipzig, 793). In. Visnudhar- 


- other published books which are not well-known to scholars. 


॥ EE E 


II 


mottaram, we have a chapter on Citra-sütra, portions of which 
have been translated into English by Dr. S. Kramrisch in the 
pages of the Calcutta Review (February I924). The last 
chapter of Silparatnam, edited by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri 
also treats of Citra-laksanam, a discussion about which was 
made by Mr. K.P. Jayaswal in J. B. O. R. S. and in Modern 
Review, XXXIII, p. 734. ` 

Let us now turn to the literature dealing with Indian 
sculpture. Unfortunately, we have few books dealing exclu- 
sively with the branch of Indian sculpture. We have only a 
few chapters dealing with the art of image-making in the E 


following books :— 


(i) Thus in Brhatsambhita (chapter, 58) we get a 
discourse on Pratimalaksana dealing with images 
in general and some gods in particular. 

(2) In Sukraniti (chapter IV) we find measurements or 
images and allied topics dealt with. 

(3) In Visnudharmottarapuranam (Part III) we have 
description of some particular gods. 

(4) Matsyapuranam (chapter 259) gives the measure- 
ments of images in general as well as description 


V 


of a few particular gods. 
(5) In Agnipuranam (chapter 49) we have Pratima 
laksamam spoken of. 

Leaving aside these printed materials, which are available 
to all scholars, we have now to turn to unpublished Mss. or 
We refer, first of all to a Ms. in the Ms. Department of the — P 
Visvabharati Library. The Ms. relates to Pratima-lah. 
and is written in Malayalam script. It is, however, preced 
by another Silpasastra called Kasyapa-Samhita, at 

la E 
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"every chapter of which we find it written, FATAL Ne ER 
क ररत) 0) the last one. 

This Kasyap2-samhita contains 94 folios, after which 
there is a blank leaf. Then follow four written folios, which 
donot seem to be connected with the above-mentioned Kāśya pa- 
samhila, because in the left margin of the first of these leaves 
is given in a different hand :— 

मार्कण्डेयमतवास्तुशास्र प्रतिमालक्षण | 

This new book Markandryamatarastusasiram does not 
seem to be complete ; some of its leaves are certainly missing 
as the first line begins with the middle cf a letter in the m iddle 
of a sentence. Thus :— 

NANT UA ~N 
तस्यसंवाशरालतध ठग चमसमानस:........ .... 

This chapter seems to deal with the rules about temples, 

because at the end of the chapter we read :— 


इति माकेण्डेयमते TAMA देवालयविधिः समाप्तः 

After this chapter on temple, there begins the chapter 
on Pratimalakgana, which, though fortunately complete, 
abounds with mistakes. The book Markandeyamata seems to 
be an anthology on the lines of Mayamuta containing different 
chapters on different topics such as dvalaya, pratimé etc. 

The next chapter of the book, which deals with dress 
missing in our Ms. It ends abruptly :— 


उष्णीपमध्ये यादिकर्णमूळे 

तत्ग्रीवमध्ये उद्रन्तथेव 

BVA जानुसहकल्पमध्ये 

वारुष्यसत्र प्रविधीयदेहि ॥ 
अंगुष्ठाग्रस्तु नासाग्र उदरेण तयैव च 
नासाग्रेण समायुक्तं मानद प्रतिष्ठितम्‌ ॥ 


, is 
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We donot know how many chapters this Markand-yamata 
contained. Unless we get other copies of this Ms. from cther 
Libraries and have them properly compared and collated, we 
cannot expect to have a reliable text. We give a few extracts 
in the Appendix from the text relying on one Ms. only in the 


especially from Southern India, as the text is in Malayalam 
character. 
lt is rather fortunate that the chapter on Pratimalaksana 
in this Malayalam Ms. is complete. ‘If we can set up a correct 
and reliable text of this chapter, it will add a new chapter to =a 
the existing Silps literature of ancient India. We donot, y 
however, know anything of the age of the. Ms, nor of its writer. : 
It is difficult to say who the real writer of this book was: 
whether it is K&syapa or Markandeya or Visvakarman. Each 
has his claim as the writer of this work. In the first place, an 
we have it along with the Kaya pa-samluta ; secondly, in the E. 
beginning it is written that it is Markandeyamat. -zastu Sastra i 
and also at the end of the chapter on devalaya ; thirdly, at 
the end of the chapter on Pratima we find it stated that the 
work is composed by Visvakarman. Now, who is the real 
author Markandeya or Visvakarman ? Though we are unable 
to answer this question definitely from the materials at our 
disposal, we would be inclined to credit Markandeya as the 
probable writer of this text. 
The Ms. is called Pratima-laksana-vidhanam. Like all 
‘other books it gives the measurement of a tala, which is equiva- 
lent to twelve angulas. Though in one place, the writer makes 
the face equal to one tala or I2 anculas, yet in. another place 
he. makes it equal to thirteen angulas. It is to be.noted — — 
-that the, measurements given in.this Ms. do not t 
those. in: other books; ‘Towards: the send of the. c 
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writer speaks of the ornaments necessary for the pratimas 


for the purpose of decoration. 

There is another book dealing with the same topic, 
but was so long unnoticed by Indologists. The book is called 
Mayavastu, printed (in I9 r6) in Madras in Telegu character. 
As it is printed in Telegu character, it has so long escaped 
the attention of scholars. When I came across this book, 
to my utter astonishment I found that the name of the 
book Mayavastu is really a misnomer, because it does not 
deal with vastu-sastra or the science of architecture, but 
with images. We reproduce the Text in Devaniigari character 


in the Appendix. 

This book Mayavastu is divided into four chapters, 
The first chapter deals with the making of images according 
to the nine fala measurement. It first gives the proportion of 
each limb of the images in general and then proceeds to give 
the measurements of the images of goddesses, The last part of 
this chapter (slokas 22-34) does not, however, treat of pratimas, 
but of the temple where the images are to be enshrined 
and its different parts. The second chapter lays down how 
to make smaller images, but slokas r2-24 again treat of 
temples, which would be auspicious according to astronomical 
calculations. The earlier portions of chapter 3, lay down 
some general principles of image-making. The sculptors 
are warned against the making of any image, which is 
crippled or out of proportion. If they make any such image, 
death and sorrow would come to them. The rest of the 
chapter (slokas :6-3:) deal with tke qualifications of the 
filpin, his praise and respect which should be given to him, 
The last chapter deals with the errection of Gopuram. At 
the end of the book, it is called Mayasastram and not 


c -Maymasty, In the text itself, the book is called Mayamata 
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āgamah. In Sloka 2r, chapter r. we find it stated that 
this Mayamata agamah is the essence of and made in 
accordance to Manasara, Gargeyam, Maricam, atriyam, and 
all other ४68४८४. Maya, to whom this book is ascribed, 
is spoken of as an instructor in Vastwsastra in Matsyapuranam. 
There is another famous book called Mayamatam ascribed 
to him. In the present book Maya is said to have taken 


help from the books of Garga, Atri (both of whom are 
mentioned along with Maya in the Matsyapuranam), Marica 
and the well-known book Manasara. 

Of other unpublished works on Indian sculpture, men- 
tion should be made of the three works, which were so 
long thought to have been lost. They are :— 

r. Pratimé-m4na-laksanam. 

2. Da£a-t&la-nyagrodha-parimandala-Buddha-pratim&- 
laksanam. 

Bo Sambuddha-bhásita-pratim&-laksana-vivarana-n&ma, 

We have recently received some Mss. from the Darbar 
Library, Nepal, among which we find the original Sanskrit 
version of these books. They are also preserved in their 
Tibetan translation. 

The book Pratima-mana-laksanam is ascribed to the 
sage Atreya, after whom the work is also known as Atroya- 
tilaka. It seems to be a Buddhistic work, though it refers 
to the image of Buddha only once. It begins with 
the measurements of images according to nine tāla, then 
follow according to eight, seven and four tālas. The writer - 
also discusses what is a dosa (defect) and guna (qualification) | 
in an image. 


how to enshrine an image again if it is broken or burnt. 


The last chapter deals with jérmodharai. e. p 


` 
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` CHAPTER III 
Principles of Indian Art and Sculpture 


We now proceed to trace the various principles underly- 
ing the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending 
oyer more than two thousand years. During this period 
many artists and sculptors were born, they tried to give 
shape to their ideas in many different ways, yet the principles 
which inspired them remained almost the same through these 
ages. It is fortunate for us that these main principles also found 
expression in Indian Silpasastras, It is quite natural that 
these motives which inspired the Indian §ilpins would be different 
from those in other countries, We, therefore, need not be 
surprised if the Indian point of view of art and sculpture 
be different from the standpoints of artists of other coun: 
tries. The Indian stand-point has been emphasised by several 
writers of Indian &ilpaáastras. We find those views expressed 

in Visnudharmottarapurànam as well as in Matsyapuráinam. 
- The former holds that as the gods give men all their 
desired objects, namely, dharma, artha, kama and moksa 
(salvation), therefore, the gods are to be worshipped by men by 
all means. What do men hanker after in this world? “i hey 
are those very things—dharma, artha, kama, even including 
moksz (salvation), which the mighty gods would bestow 
upon them if properly worshipped and propitiated. ‘This is suffi- 
cient reason to induce men to worship gods. To worship gods, 


one must have their images prepared. Thus arose the necessity 


LJ ^ 
ARAT सव प्रयत्नेन चुणां पूज्या दिवोकस? (7. 777, ch. t 8. 72). 
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of the art of image-making in India. When in the early 
Buddhistic period, image-making of Buddha was not in vogue, 
the sculptors represented the Buddhistic symbols of the Dharma 
cakra or the wheel of the law, or of the sacred Bodhi tree in the 
place of the image of Buddha. To the worshipper, it served 
the same purpose of propitiating their gods. Thus the Indian 
sculptors did not make any statue for their own enjoyment, 
but to meet the requirements of the worshippers. The 
principle—‘ Art for Art's sake ’—did not meet with 
the approval of the Indian artists. They wanted a vehicle 
for Art and it was supplied by religion. The Matsyaparénam 
also holds the same view. It says that to worship gods and to 
sing their praise is the best of Karma Yoga and it will bring 


salvation to men.2 


Thus we find that the services of artists were requisitioned 
by the religious zeal of the people. In ancient India, as remarked 
before, the people did not want art for art’s sake, The 
Indian artists and sculptors were moved by religious enthusiasm. 
There were many merchants or monks who wanted to gain 
punya (or merit) mak'ag a g.it of a pillar ora stitue in 
the name of Lord Buddha, as we find in the remains of 
the Bharhut sculptures. Those monks and merchants engaged 
skilful sculptors to have the pillars and statues made. On these 
pillars they had some incident of the life of Buddha or some 
Jātaka scene depicting the previous liie of Buddha represented 


by sculptors, as well as their own names written. So we find that 


the Bharhut pillars or Bodh.Gaya or Sanchi sculpture owe 


their origin to the religious zeal and enthusiasm of so many 


followers of Lord Buddha. They thought of such acts as 


(2) क्रियायोगं प्रवक्ष्यामि देवतार्चानुकीरत्तनम्‌। | 
भुक्तिसुकिप्रदं यस्मात्रान्यल्लोकेघु बिद्यते॥ Ch. 2085.2) 
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conducive to merit and virtue. It is the same case with 
Hindu devotees. In Gupta, Pala and other inscriptions we 
read of devotees making temples and installing images of 
Visnu, Siva, Surya and other gods with the belief that 
those acts of merit would bring salvation to them. The 
same motive inspired the colonists of Siam, Champa, Java 
and other countries beyond the sea to enshrine the statues 
of Siva, Brahma, Chandi, Ganesa and others. Even in 
Modern India, the erection of new temples and images may 
be traced to the same cause, Thus religion in India gave 
an impetus to art and sculpture. It is the same in many 
other countries. Though in Assyria and Babylonia, a secular 
art grew-up, yet religion supplied the motive force to art 
and sculpture in those countries. In Egypt, the gigantic 
pyramids and temples to numerous gods and the statues of 
various gods and goddesses, also point to the stimulus given 
by religion to Egyptian art. In China and Japan too, the 
introduction of Buddhism, saw the errection of many Buddhist 
temples and images. 
According to the Indian point of view, art and sculpture 
are inter-related with other sciences. It 
Runs ct art with js said in the Visnudharmottaram that 
he who does not know properly the 
rules of citra (painting) can, by no means, be able to discern 
the characteristics of images (Pratima-laksana). Again, without 
(a knowledge of)the science of dancing, the rules of painting 
are very difficult to be understood. Moreover, the science 
of dancing is difficult to be understood by one who is not 
acquainted with music. Lastly, without singing music cannot 
be understood. Thus according to the Indian point of view, 
for the proper appreciation. of Pratima-laksana, one must 


(8.) Vishudharmottarapurnam, Part ILI, Chapter 2, Ca]. Rev. I924, 
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know the sciences of citra, dancing, music and singing. It 
would be difficult for a Western art-critic to abide by such 
a general principle. No doubt, art in its broader sense like 
its sanskrit equivalent kala, includes the sciences of painting, 
dancing, music and singing. It must, however, be admitted 
that to a sculptor the science of painting is rather indis- 
pensible, Both the sciences of sculpture and painting can- 
not be happily separated, the line of demarkation between 
them is so thin. 


Let us now consider, what is a beautiful image according 

to the Indian point of view? A modern student 

Idea of Bea. Qt aesthetics would lay down the following 
principles to judge whether an image is beautiful or not. 
He would ask: ‘What is this song or picture, this engaging 


personality presented in life or in a book, to m2? 


* What effectidoes it really produce on me? Does it 
give me pleasure ? and if so, what Sort or degree of pleasure ? 
How is my nature modified by its presence, and under its 
influence ?' 4. The modern aesthetic critic has to deal with the 
original facts as found in the answers to these questions But 
he will remember always that beauty exists in many forms. 


It is very difficult to lay down any criterion of beauty. 
It may, however, be said that beauty must have truth in 
it, it must be universal. If any statue is appreciated in 
all ages and all countries, we can say that Deu and 
truth have found a happy combination there — Somztimes, 
may not rise above the limits of 
a certain country 07 people’s taste. An image may appeal 
to one nation because it finds its ideas and tradition well 
pressed in it, other málions mA HE c e in it, other nations may not like that particular 


—— 


a work of art, however, 


expres Si 


(4) Walter Pater--Ihe Renaissance, Preface, X. 
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its conventions go against their traditions. 


imagejat all, because 
ks of Indian art do not 


It is for this reason that many wor 
appeal to many Western critics. They should, however, 
remember that beauty exists in many forms. 
periods, types, schools of taste should be in themselves equal. 


Inall ages there have been some excellent workmen and 


To them all 


some excellent work done.5 
Some students of aesthetics hold that all works of art 
should be true to nature. If we apply this criterion to works 
of Indian art, we shall find that the Indian artists and 
sculptors did not always follow the nature. Assyria and 
Babylonia first tried to copy nature in art and sculpture. 
It was carried further by the artists and sculptors of Egypt 
anl it reached its zenith in Greece. Greek artists were 
quite loyal to nature in copying her in works of art and 
sculpture. Any Greek statue shows how beautiful it is and 
how faithfully the sculptor has imitated physiology in mould- 
ing the arms and different parts of the body. The Greek 
image is as true to anotomy as it possibly can be. In 
Gandhara, the first Indian images were made in imitation of 
the Greek statues. In Gandhara sculpture, therefore, we can 
discern the influence of Greek models and consequently its 
attempt to follow nature, Excepting this Gandhara School, 
Indian sculptors did not pay so much attention in copying nature. 
The reason is quite obvious. The Indian sculptors wanted 
to make the images of gods represent their divine and super- 
human nature, The gods, they argued, possess many attri- 
bates superior to human beings They are higher than 
मा 
48) attached to them to signify their 
superiority. A man has two arms, naturally a god like 
(5.) Zbid. XI], 
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Brahmi or Visnu, therefore, must have four or more arms. The 
same logic worked in Assyria and Babylonia, where the 
artists added wings or legs of animals to the images of 
gods to signify their divine superiority. 

Moreover the Indian artists were governed by many 
traditional rules and conventions. In representing gods, the 
artists had to take into account the traditional nature of 
the gods. Thus in making the image of the god Vigna, 
the symbols of samkha (the conch), cakra (disc), gada (club) 
and padma (lotus) are to be added. Again, in the case of 
Ganesa an elephant head, or in the case of Brahma, the 
creator, four heads are to be added. Other Indian gods 
have other peculiarities, which the artists were forced to 
follow in making the representations. 

What, then, is the standard of the Indian idea of the 
beautiful? The Indian sages enunciatel their own idea as 


to what is beautiful. They dealt both with the positive 


and negative side of the question. It will be seen that the 
Indian science of the aesthetics is quite different from the 
modern science of art criticism. Let us begin with the 
negative side of the’ question. Ín this respect we shall get 
much information from Sukraniti, Brhatsamhita, Mayasastra 
and Pratima-mina-laksanam. The Sulkraniti holds that “one 
should not construct any image that has eyes directed upwards, 
downwards or closed, nor should design one that has vehement 
eyes, but eyes bespeaking satisfaction.’® -It follows that a 
beautiful image should not have eyes directed upwards, 
downwards or closed or vehement eyes. This principle has been 
elaborated by Var&hamih'ra in his Brhatsamhita. He lays 
down :— 

‘Jf the image has excess in its arms, the $ilpin will 


ing; if it is less, ill-fate will 


suffer from the fear of the k 
ee 


(6.) Sukraniti, — — जज di IY, soc. ए s. 287-258. IY, sec. IV, 8. 257-268, 
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befall him; if its belly be less, he will have fear of hunger : 
if it is thin, he will suffer from loss of money. If the image 
has wounds from the fall of weapons, it indicates the death 
of the maker. If it inclines to the left, it bespeaks of the 
death of his wife, and if to the right, the death of his 
ownself, If its eyes are directed upwards, it makes him blind, 
if the eyes are cast downwards, it will bring evil thoughts to 
him.7 Here the author lays down, that the arms and the 
belly of the idol should not be out of proportion. The image 
also should not incline either to the right or to the left ; the 
eyes also should not be directed upwards or down wards. 


Mayaéastra deals more elaborately on this negative aspect 
of Indian aesthetics. It says —'If the face of the image is 
cast downwards, the &lpin would be ruined, he would no longer 
be respected and the wealth of the master would also be lost. 
If the nose (of the image) measures more than three yavas, 
it would kill the king soon for certain.’ The Silpdcarya 
here lays down that the face of the image should not be cast 
downwards, nor the nose be made more than three yavas. 


It further lays down.9—'If the nose is crippled, it would 
kill prosperity; if the foreheads are out of proportion, there 


(7) Brhat samhita, ch. 58, s. 60-52a. 

© प्रतिमा निम्नवद्ना यदि शिल्पी विनश्यति | 
चिरं न पूज्यते भत्तु विभवं नश्यति ura ॥ ३॥ 
नासात्रियवमानाद्प्यधिका यि कढप्यते | 
शीघ्रमेव हि राजानं निहन्तीति विनिश्चितम्‌ ॥ ४॥ 

(9) नासाहैन्ये श्रियं हन्ति दुःखं हैन्ये कपोलयोः। 
डश्रहक प्रतिमा शीघ्र निहनिष्यति नायकम्‌ ॥ 
पुत्रदानिं sud शोकं चाप्यधिकं तथा। 
मारोष नताशये सर्वाः प्रजाः कालविपर्यये॥ ६॥ 


We ese 
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comes sorrow; and an image with violent sight would kill 
the owner soon, would cause the loss of son, great sorrow 
and would kill all people as in an epidemic. If the eyes are 
turned downwards and the sight is terrible, the kingdom of 
the king would be destroyed. If the sight is downcast and 
violent, it would kill the worshipper. If the sight is fixed 
on the nose, it would kill the &ilpacharya. If it turns on the 
side, it would kill the friend. So the sight must be made 
proportionate (samadrsti), which is peaceful as well as for the 
good of all people. If the nose becomes too thick, it would 
destroy the prosperity of the éilpins, if the forehead becomes 
too thick, it would create great trouble ; if the sides are thick, 
there would be loss of life; if the arm-pit be thick, it would 
kill the §ilpin. 


The Indian silpacaryas, thus tried to lay down their 
criterion of the beautiful in their own conventional way. 
The Ms. Pratima-mana-laksanam also gives expression to the 
same idea. The Indian stand-point is that by following the 
$astras, the artists would make their images beautiful. The 
artists, therefore, should take care that he does not violate 
any injunction of the éastras. The writer says what things 
the artist should avoid. He says: “Now, I shall speak of 
the form of the mouth-about its auspiciousness and inauspicious- 
ness. It should be made slightly smiling, pleasant and 
possessed of all good signs. One should absolutely avoid the 


sdefe तु रौद्री च राज्ञोः राष्ट विनश्यति । 
age स रौद्री च अचक निहनिष्यति ॥ 

यदि नासाग्रदष्टि स्यात्‌ शिल्पाचाय विनश्यति। 
qades बन्छुनाशाय समदृष्टिस्तु कारयेत्‌ | 
ameg शान्ता च सर्वजीवसुखा भवेत्‌ ॥ ७॥ 
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construction of the mouth which is passionate, impetuous, 
. wrathful, sour, bitter or circular. ?I0 

To make an image beautiful, the Indian Silpin thinks 
that he must put some special marks on the image according 
to the Indian tradition. "I hus it is said in the Pratimd-mana- 
laksanamil that the following marks on the hands of gods 
speak of their auspicious character, namely, the conch (sankha), 
lotus (padma), flag (dhwaja), thunderbolt (vajra), wheel (cakra), 
swastika, bracelet, pitcher (kalasa), moon, umbrella, $rivatsa, 
hook (ankusa) trident (trisula), barley-garland (yava-mala) and 
vasudhà. 

We now turn to the defects (dosa) and excellences (guna) 
ofthe images. The Pratimaemana-laksanam lays down the 
following principles :I2 

“Now the excellences and blemishes of the idols are 


spoken of with regard to their smallness or bigness, The 


(I9) Slokas 34b. 35, 358, 
(lL) S. 54-55. 


(2) amatat गुणो दोषो चोच्यतेपघिकहीनत: | 
दीघविल्तारसंयुक्‍तं दुद्यात्थ्थानं तु छुस्थिरम्‌॥ ७३ ॥ 
शिरए&वसमं कार्यं धनधान्यसमृद्धिदम्‌ । 
खुभूलेखा ललाटं च शाश्वतीं ददाति श्रियम्‌ ॥ ७३॥ 
gata: सा भवेदर्चा जायते सलुखा प्रज्ञा: | 
कम्बुग्रीवा भवेद्या सर्वसिद्धिकरी सदा h ७५ di 
शरीरसिंहसंस्थानं afta बलवर्धनम्‌ | 
भुजौ करिकराकारौ सर्वकामार्थसाधको ॥ ७६॥ 
शस्यसम्पत्करं नित्यं सूद्रं च खुमित्तकत्‌ | 
रम्भोरुधनगोव द्विय्रामवद्धि: GAS ॥ ७७॥ 
सुपादा च भवेद्या शोळविद्या प्रसाधका | 
इत्यर्चानां प्रशंसोक्ता............ ... ... ॥ ७८ N 

( प्रतिमामानळत्तणम्‌) 
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seat should be well fixed and of sufficient length and breadth, 

“The head made like an umbrella, brings prosperity of 
wealth and corn. The beautiful line of the eye-brow and 
fore-head give eternal prosperity. 

“TE the idol is well-modelled, the subjects become happy 
and an idol with a conch-like neck is the bringer of all 
fulfilment. 

“The body in the lion posture increases strength and 
superfluty. The arms made like the trunk of an elephant are 
the fulfillers of all desires. | 

“(An idol) with a beautiful belly brings wealth of crops 
and superfluty. One with thighs like the plantain tree 
increases money and cattle, and one with becoming shanks 
makes villages prosperous. 

“ An idol with beautiful feet brings perfection of charac- 
ter and learning. Thus are spoken of the excellences of an 
०००००० 

In plain words, the excellences of an image may be 
stated thus: its head should be like an umbrella, the line of 
the eye-brow and forehead should be beautiful, the neck 
should be like a conch, the body should be in the lion posture, 
the arms should be like the trank of an elephant, the belly 
should be beautiful, the thighs should be like the plantain 
tree, the shanks should be becoming and the feet should be 
beautiful. Our Silpach@rya also adds that the image should 
be well-modelled. 

These are the criterions of the beautiful according to the 
Indian point of view. Here only the outward form is spoken 
of and the Indian writers employed the peculiar Indian con- 
ventions in expressing their aesthetic sense. Some of these 
conventional forms may seem awkwatd to the modern art 
critics, but we must not forget that the éilpa writers had to — 
speak in terms of Indian conventions, D 
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The Ms. Pratimd-mana-laksantm also speaks about the 
defects and blemishes (dosa) of the image. It says:— 

“If it (the image) is deficient in length or breadth, there 
would be famine and national breakage. If it is limbless, he 
becomes hunch-backed and if it is noseless, he becomes a 
diseased. 

“If the sight of the image is turned towards the left, 
cattle are destroyed, if upwards there is loss of wealth. One 
should avoid an idol with eyes small or round or contracted 
or defective or cast down. If the idol is made with a deep 
belly, it will always destroy crops. 

“ H the idol is defective in thighs, there would be perma- 
nent abortion. That isa great defect, if the nose, eye and 
finger—these three are short, or if the shank, neck and chin 
are long, or if the head, ear and nose are small, or if the 
joint, belly and nails are big, or if the hands, feet and eyes are 
deep, or if the neck, mouth and the arms are short. The 
wise man after knowing these excellences and defects should 
make the idol.I3 

These are the defects and blemishes (६०४७) 
artists are asked to avoid. Thus we get both the positive 
and negative sides of the Indian notion of the beautiful as 
stated in the excellences (guna) and defects (dosa) 
The modern art-critics m 


which the 


of an image, 
ay not see eye to eye with these 
notions of Indian aesthetics, but we must not forget that we 
have to take into account these ideas of the India 
writers for a proper understanding of Indi 
however, the last word 


n éilpa, 
an sculptures, Here, 
about the Indian idea of the beautiful 
is not said, which is said by Sukraniti when it maintains that 
an image should be such as would i nfuse the s 
in the heart of the on-looker. 
‘the Indian point of view. 
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Such an image is ideal from 
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27 
From the remarks of Mayaéastra and Pratima: 
mina-laksanam we find that these $ilpaearyas attached great 
importance to the eyes and to the proportion of other limbs, 
From these negative elements we can conclude that to make the 
image beautiful its sight must be made Samadrsti, which will be 
calm and peaceful and must make other limbs quite proportion- 
ate. These considerations lead us to the positive side of the 
Indian nation of the beautiful. We have got the nays of the 
theory, let us turn to the ayes as in these books, 

In discussing the positive aspect of Indian notion of the 
aesthetic science, the books quoted above come to our rescue, 
The Sukraniti holds that an image made according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by silpaéastras is beautiful. It says-"That which 
is beautiful according to the measurements laid down in the 
Sastras is really beautiful, not any other. Again, that which is 
not according to the measurements laid down in the édastras 
is not beautiful, say the wisel4. The Pratima-mana-laksanam 
also emphasises the same point when it 59 957० : 


अशास्रेण मुखं कृत्वा यजमानो विनश्यति ॥ २० ॥ 


If the face is made not according to the Saétras, the Yaja- 
mana would be killed. It also says :- 


` D ex ^ 
सशासत्रण FA कृत्वा Weg सहबान्धवः ॥ २२ क ॥ 

If the face, on the contrary, is made according to the 
$astras, he flourishes with his relatives. 

The Sukraniti makes a little concession in holding that an 
image made not according to the principles of śāstras, but in 
imitation of another image by an expert is also beautiful. It 
says—‘Those limbs are beautiful which are neither more or less in 
measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts.’ | 


(45) Slokas. 20-82]. 
(46) Sukraniti ch. IV, Sec. IV, s. 20-22. 


(44) Sukraniti, ch. IV, Sec. IV, s. 25-25. ` 
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A particular image may appeal to certain individuals; we can 
not call such an image beautiful. Swkraniti makes the situa- 
tion clear when it says that, that which satisfies the heart of 
certain individuals is beautiful to those individuals onlyi?, We 
are not concerned with such cases. We must not suppose that 
beautiful images could be produced without number. It is 
very difficult to find such instances in art and sculpture in 
which all the principles of Stlpagistras have been followed. 
It requires the hand of a genius to produce an artistic and 
beautiful image. To follow all the Silpa canons and produce 
a marvellous image is rather difficult. So the S'ukraniti made 
an exception when the sculptor or artist followed the model of 
an expert. The Sukraniti also admits that it is one in a lakh 
thatis produced beautiful in all limbsi8, This remark holds good 
in all countries, In many cases, however, the Silpasistras 
did not insist on the strict adherence to the Silpa canons, 
We quote the following to show the truth of our statement: 
‘There is no rule:about the thickness, but it should be made 
according as it looks beautifull9,’ This principle gives much free- 
dom and latitude to the artists and sculptors. Beauty and 
grace cannot be imparted to the image by any cut and dried 
rule. It must come from the heart of the artist and sculptor, 
It depends on the subtle way with which the brush and the 
chisel are managed. If the artistis a genius, he can impart 
beauty and grace to the image without following any Silpa 
canon. The outside formulas would not help the sculptor in 
making the image beautiful. So the Sukraniti lays down: 
‘One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited to 
each.'20 This should be the guiding principle of all artists, It is 
significant to note that though the author of Sukramiti laid 
down elaborate measurements for making images, yet he re- 


c e QU RIS ete c MMC 
(37) 796 8. 26. 


(28) Ibid s, 23. 
९9) Ibid s, 372, 
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alised that the measurements would give only outward form 
and not grace and beauty to the image ; he, therefore, laid 
down the above principle. It is only by such freedom and 
latitude given to the artists that can make beautiful images 
and not hard and fast Silpa canons. It, therefore, follows 
that though the Silpins are bound by certain Silpa canons, 
certain latitude is also given to them, Without this amount 
of freedom, it would not be possible for the artists to produce 
beautiful images, We must not forget that it requires the 
strokes of a genius to produce images of beauty and grace, 
The ācāryas of the Indian science of aesthetics thus tried to 
give expression to their idea of the beautiful. They gave both 
the positive and negative aspect of beauty. They were not 
like the modern art-critics. They tried to give their opinion 
in their own way. The Indian śilpācāryas knew how difficult 
it is to define the notion of the beautiful. They held that 
images made according to the Sastric measurements are 
beautiful; they also gave a good deal of freedom to those ar- 
tists who are genius. But the Indian Süpacaryas did not stop 
here. As Silpa in India was mainly depending on religion, 
they had to go further in enunciating what was beautiful. 
What was an image for ? The images have a function to 
serve, namely, to help the worshippers in their worship. The 
images should be such as world be able to attract the respect 
and devotion of the devotees. Therefore, according to the 
Indian Silpa canons, an image to be beautiful must be of con- 
templative mood. That is the highest criterion placed by the 
Indian Silpacaryas to Indian artists and sculptors. This is the 
distinguishing characteristic of Indian art and sculpture. The 
Sukraniti, therefore, lays down: ‘The characteristic of an 
image is its power of helping forward contemplation and Yoga. 
The human maker of images should, therefore, be meditativ 
Besides meditation there is no other way of knowing th 
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39 
character of an image—even direct observation (is of no use,)al 
This principle, as laid down by the author of Sukraniti, is of 
great importance in the history of Indian art and sculpture. 
Indian artists put great importance to this characteristic; 
indeed it became their guiding principle. Neither in painting 
nor in sculpture, did the real artists pay any heed to the out- 
ward form, to the anatomy of the figure. They did not follow 
physiology in their representations, but tried to make the 
figures S'üntam and Sivam. The Indian artists tried to express 
the attitude of contemplation in the face of the image, so that 
as soon as anyone—either a worshipper or a layman—sees the 
figure, one is struck with the calmness and the contemplative 
mood of the image. The figures of Buddha of S&ranath of the 
Gupta period are typical examples of this kind. When one 
looks at these Sáranath images of Buddha, one feels nearer to the 
Lord who is emerged in profound contemplation, The sculptor 
has made the whole figure breathe an air of dhyana 
(contemplation) These figures really help the devo- 
tees in contemplation and Yoga, Indian art and 
sculpture has reached the highest perfection in these 
Buddhist images. Compared with these noble images of 
Sfranath, the Gandhara statues of Buddha do not appear to be 
so muchimposing or contemplative. The Gandhara statues 
lack that air of Siram, Santam and Sundarüm. There are 
many Hindu statues in dhyana (meditation) attitude as those of 
Siva, Visnu and other, which inspire the worshippers with the 
spirit of contemplation. We do never maintain that all the 
Hinda or Buddhist images come up to this high standard. There 
are, however, many Hindu or Buddhist images, which are 
rather crude and awkward and do not inspire the worshippers 
with the happy mood of contemplation. It should be remem- 


bered that such figures belong to that age of decadance in our 


—— 


(27) Ibid, s. छा, 
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history of Indian art and sculpture, when the higher principles 
were neglected and could not be followed by the inferior artists 
Still, this dhyana and Yoga characteristic of Indian images is 
the most important principle in which Indian art and Sculpture 
differs from the art and sculpture of other countries. It is due 
to this high principle that the Indian artists and sculptors devot- 
ed more care and attention to the contemplative nature of the 
face and could not pay much attention to the finishing of other 
limbs. In many cases, therefore, the Indian images look dispropor- 
tionate and invoke adverse criticism from those who would ad- 


vocate the following of anatomy in making images, If we are 4 
asked: What is the contribution of Indian art and sculpture to the 3 
world? The reply would naturally be: lt is this high principle : 
of making images of contemplative (dhyana) mood and Yoga E 
attitude and of making the figures Süntam, Sivam and Sundaram E. 
in character. Greek images are graceful, Egyptian images 3 
are very near to nature, but Indian images are contemplative » 
in character The Indian Silpaciryas lay down that t> make if 
the images comtemplative, it is necessary that the artist should " 


also be of a contemplative mood, or it would not be possible 


for him to produce such images. 
Human Another principle of Indian art and sculpture relates 
Figures to the making of human figures. In India we rarely 
come across any figure of any man-king or emperor or 
scholar, In the Bharhut or Sanchi sculptures we do find 
human figures, but there they occupy a secondary position. 
Thus the scene in the Bharhut sculptare where the worshippers 
are represented as worshipping the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
sculptor gives importance to the Bodhi tree and brings in the 
human figures only in their secondary character. Or take the 
representation of the stupa with human worshippers in the 
Bharhut sculpture—here also the human figures are b ‘ough ue i 
only to show the sacred character and importanc ७ e Stupa. 


(22) Rhys Davids, Buddhist India page. 84, 
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Even such personages as kings and queens do not receive as 
much attention from the Indian artists. Take for example, 
king and queens watching a procession asit leaves a fort as 
in the Sanchi Tope,28 or king Pasenadi in his chariot®4 


represented 
atasattu starting out to visit the Buddhas as in the 


or king Àj 
stupa of Bharhut. Mere again the kings and queens occupy 
only a low position and are brought in only to glorify Buddha. 
In other periods of Indian history, there were also great kings 
and emperorsin India. .Why do we not find any statue of 
those mighty sovereigns oi India ? Weare not to go far to 
seek the reason, The art and sculpture in India, as we have 
already seen, is religious in character. Indian sculptors devoted 
all their attention in making images of gods. In Indian paint- 
ing, we find the figures of Buddha, Gop& and Rihuli as in the 
Ajanta Caves ; we also get the representations of royal proces- 
sions in the Ajanta and Bagh paintings. Egypt, however, 
made the images of gods as well as of her Emperors, In 
India, it is due to the injunction of the &ilpasastras, which spoke 
against the construction of human figures. The Sukranité 
says 28‘ The images of gods yield happiness to men and lead 
to heaven ; but those of men lead away from heaven and 
yield grief.’ It adds that ‘ the images of gods, even if deformed, 
are for the good of men, Again, the images of men, even 
if well formed, are never for human good.27 Thus if a śilpin 
is told by his guru that an image of a man, be he even the 
king of the country, would bring evil to him, he would not 
make such a statue. Such injunctions, therefore, do not tend 
to encourage the making of human figures. Neither the 
sculptor nor the donor would like to go away from the path 


(23) Ibid page 64. 

(24) Ibid page 5. 

(25) Ibid page 9. 

(20) Suhraniti, ch. IV, sec. IV, s. 254-57. 
(27) Ibid 8, 58. 
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of heaven by having human statues. The only instance we 
have of a figure of a king in India is perhaps the broken Mathura 
statue of the Mahirija Kaniska. It may be mentioned en-passant 
that the coins of the King Kaniska also bear his figure. There 
“we find the king standing in Turki costume with spear and 
sword23, We also have the coin of the king Samudra . Gupta 

who is represented seated and playing his lyre in his coin 39 

‘Again, the king Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya appears in 
his coin shooting lion 80, Besides these, the Indian ‘ coins give 
ussome more representations of other kings. In later ages, 
we-have figures of Chaitanya, Gour and Nitai, Sankar&charya 
and others, perhaps because they were religious reformers 

In some Buddhist images, like Avalokitesvara, we have the 
figure of the donor inscribed. Thus in a Mayurbhanga image 
of Avalokitesvara, we have the figure of the king R&yabhanja 
‘inscribed at the foot of the image. In later period, there 
arose a school of Portraiture painting in the Punjab. This 

branch of painting flourished specially in connection with the 

Mogul School, of Painting, where we find the portraits of 
numerous Mogul Emperors and nobles 


a Doha Ae. o E Ld स पपप 
(28) ‘Gataner , Catalogue of Greek and Soythic Kingsof Bactria and 
India, Pt, XXVI,6. io . «०. es 
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CHAPTER IV 
Pratima-Laksanan. 

The term Silpasastra includes all the three sciences of 
pratima (images), citra (painting) and vasts (architecture). 
In discussing the main principles of Indian Silpasastra, we 
shall naturally have to deal with all these three sciences. Let 
us begin with the consideration of the theory of image-making 
(Pratima-laksanam). 

What are the materials sanctioned by the sastras for mak- 
Materials for im- ing images? Pratimas (images) generally 

ages. may be constructed from various elements 
which the sculptors find at their disposal. 

An image may be made of wood, earth, jewel, gold, 
silver, copper and stone. Vardhamihira in his Brhats- 
amhitā speaks of these elements of images and also of the 
inherent qualities of these images. He says ' An image of wood 
and of earth gives long life, prosperity, strength and victory. 
An image of jewel does good to men, and an image of gold 
gives nourishment. While an image of silver brings fame, that 
of copper increases population and that of stone or a liga gives 
ground! The sage Sukrácárya in his S'ukraniti also speaks 
ofthe materials for image-making. He says—‘ Images are 
made of sands, pastes, enamels, earth, woods, stones and 
metals?2, [n another place he says— "The artist should construct 


(3]) आयु:श्रीबलजयदा दादमयी मृन्मयी तथा प्रतिमा | 
लोकहिताय मणिमयी सौवर्णी पुष्टिदा भवति ॥ g N 
रजतमयी कीत्तिकरी प्रजाविवुद्धि करोति ener | 


भूलाभं तु मदान्तं शैलो प्रतिमाथवा लिक्गम्‌॥ x II 


(82) Sukraniti, ch. IV, See, IV 8. 75. 
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images with white, yellow, red and black stones according 
to the ages and with others according to one’s option 33 
Sukracirya also sanctions images of different metal for different 
ages. He says,—‘Images are to be of gold, silver, copper and 
bronze in the Satya, Treta, Dvapara and Kaliyugas respect- 
ively’®4, He further adds,—' The images may be of iron 
or lead according to one’s purposes,—say the  sages'85, 
Matsyapuranam also holds that images might be made of gold, 
silver, copper, jewel, stone, wood and iron.’ 86 


Theoretically these are the materials for making images, 
Let us now see with what materials the artists really worked. 
Truly speaking, stone supplied the artists with materials from 
the earliest times in the history of Indian art and sculpture. 
From the time of Asoka, the sculptors were chiefly using 
stones. The nearest hills offered them easily accessible 
sources. The sand-stone of Bihar, red stone of Mathura and 
white stone of Amaravati were very often used to make 
images. Evento the present day, the sculptors are using 
stones for this purpose. The whole domain of Indian sculp- 
ture supplies us with numerous examples of work on stone, 
Gold was also used by sculptors. Jainas used gold and 
silver images of their Tirthankaras. There isa fine example 
of gold work in the British Museum. It is the casket No. 2 
of Bimar&n stupa dating about the beginning òf the christian 
era. It contains four distinct figures, namely, Buddha, a lay 
follower, a male ascetic and a female ascetic. This casket, 
which is now preserved in the British Museuni is wrought in 
gold. There is the little gold statue of Buddha, now deposited 


(33) Ibid, s. 90-37. 

(84) Ibid, s. 84. 

(35) Ibid, 8. 7. 

(86) Matsyapuranam, ch, 258, 8, 20. 
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also in the British Museum, This gold image of Buddha has - 
been ascribed to A. D. 500. 37. Many small gold and silver 
images pf Buddha are found in the dagabas of Ceylon.® In 
Benares, we have the gold image of the goddess Annapurn& 
and the image of Sani in silver.. The family gods and 
goddesses are often made of gold, silver and copper. A 
silver image of Visnu was discovered at the village of Chudain 
in Bengal. It belongs to the Pala Period.29 Bronze images. 
were manufactured in Bengal, whence the practice of making 
bronze images went over to Nepal and Tibet. Bronze statues of 
Buddha ( to 2 feet high) were discovered at Buddhav&ni in the 
Krishna District, Madras about :870. They are now de- 
posited in the British Museum. They resemble the Sarnath 
sculptures and may be assigned to the fifth or sixth century A." 
D.4. A rich collection of bronze images of Hindu and 
Buddhist gods has been. gathered from Ceylon, We have 
the bronze statuette of a Bodhisattva from Anurüdha- 
pura, the bronze image of Siva Natar&ja from Polon- 
näruwa (now in the Colombo Museum), We have also the 
bronze image of Surya and of Parvati as well as the bronze 
seated Buddha, preserved in the Colombo Museum.4l The South- 
ern India also affords a rich field for the bronze images, accounts 
of which have been brought together by Mr. 0. ९, Ganguly in 
his book—Bronze images of South India. In Java, a little 
bronze image of Manjusri was discovered; it is now in the 
British Museum.42 Another bronze image of Buddha was 


ee LE e 
see V. Bmithe-A History of Fine Artin India.and. Ceylon,. pp 
(88) Ind. Ant. XIII l5. 
(89) R. D. Banerji-Bangtar, Itihis | p. 28 
(40) A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp 79-80, 
(al) Ibid pp. 248-258 
(42) Ibid p. 207. 
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discovered at Buddha Gaya. ltisnow keptin the Museum of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. It bears an inscrip- 
tion from which we learn that the image was dedicated by 
Ahabamalla. It belongs to the Gupta Period. 49. Images 6; 
earth cannot endure the test of time and are destroyed in no 
time. At the present day, in Bengal, images to be worshipped 
are generally made of earth. Images of, wood also are not 
very common. The figures of Jaganatha; Subhadr& and 
Balar&ma of the Puri temple are annually made.of wood. The 
extant images of Sr Chaitanya are made of wood. There is 


one such wooden image of Chaitanya at Datanpur in Orissa, 
and many in Nawadipa in Bengal. Of wood carving, we, 
have an example from the temple ot Kli in the Chamba State 
which contains the figures of Siva and. Parvati, belonging to 
A. D. 700. In Dacca, Bengal, there are some. five specimens 
| of wooden images.. The beautiful image of Yasom&dhaya at 
Dhàmráüiis said to have been built of the wood which re- 
mained. after making the: image of Jaganatha of Puri. The- 
image of Bhagavati with eight hands. and that of Baladeva of: 
the same place are made -of “wood#4, In the Mabhabharata-- 
it is said that an iron image of; Bhisma was smashed to pieces. 
by the old Dhrtarástra. We do not know of other instances 
of images of iron or of lead. We hear of a golden image:of 
Buddha made by the king Harsha, which was equal to the 
king in stature and was kept in a tower. roo feet high. There 
was a smaller image, 3 feet high, which was carried in pro- 
cession 
Let.us now turn to the. measurements of. Pratimae Im- 
Measurements ages may be divided into two classes images, 
Oj in general and particularimages. The measuke- 


SSS 
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(44) Dhükar Xihüsmm(J. Ray), I, p, 985-392 
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ments of pratimás in general are given here. They occur 
in the following books :— 

(4) Brhatsamhits. 

(2) Visnudharmottarapur&nam. 

(3) Sukraniti. 

(4) Matsyapuranam. 

(5) Agnipuránam. 

(6) Mayasüstram. 

(6) Pratim&-mana-lakganam. 

We shall here give the measurements of Mayasastra and 
Pratima-manalaksanam, as those of other books are already 
well-known to scholars, Measurements are given often in the 
unit of an adguli. What is an anguli? The Matsyapurdnam 
gives the following table of measurement : A particle in 
the rays of the sun is a Trasarenu, Eight such renus make 
a valagra, eight of which again make a likhyà, Eight likhyas 
make one yuka, eight yuküs make one yava, eight of which 
make one anguli45 Almost a similar table is given by 
Var&hamihira in his Brhatsamhità : The particle which is seen 
in the rays of the sun coming through the window is called 
paramünw, Paraméanu, rajah, vàlàgra, likga, yuka, yava and 
anguli—these should be increased ei 
anguli is taken as a matra or unit 46 
for the purpose of comparison : 


ght times respectively, An 
So we get these tables 


Brhatsamhità. Matsyapuranam, 

8 Paraminus = [ Rajah 8 Trasarenus EX ala, 

8 Rajahs = 7 Valagra 8 Valicras = मे OR 
8 Valagras = I Liksa 8 Likhyas = i TE i) 
8 Liksas = I Yuka 8 Yukäs = I Yava 

8 Yukas = I Yava 8 Yavas = I Anguli 

8: Yavas = I Anguli yp 

J Ovid cl, पर ch. 258, s. 7-8, 
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The Sukraniti further explains an aAÁgula, It says: An 
ahgula is one-fourth of a musfi (the closed fist of a hand).47 
When the Indian Silpasatras speak of the measurements of an 
image, they speak in terms of a tāla. A Pratima, for instance, 
may be of four, six, seven, eight, nine or ten tālas. What, 
then, is a tala? The Sukraniti lays down that the length 
of a tala is twelve angulas.43 Visnudharmottaram also says 
that the space covered by twelve amgulas is called a tala. 
The same thing is repeated by Pratima-manalaksanam. The 
Sukraniti also adds that the height of images varies from seven 
talas according to the custom of localities.£9 Again, it says 
that images are of ten tālas in Satyayuga, of nine talas in 
Tretā, of eight tālas in Dwapara and seven tilas in Kali.50 
This injunction, however, is strictly followed neither by the 
writers of Indian S/paéüstras nor by the Indian sculptors. In 
making images even in this kali age, they prescribe that the 
images should be of nine tālas. The Matsyapur&nam$! sup- 
ports this statement when it says that the images of gods, 
dünavas and kinnaras should be of nine tālas. Mayasastra in 
speaking of the measurements of.images, says of nine talas 
for the images of gods. When an image is of nine talas, the 
measurement would come to ro8 angulas. The Visnudharmo- 
ttaram says: Oh king, the measurement of a Hamsa (type 
of man) is roo uigulas, increased by eight, according to the 
measure of his own aigula. 


We now proceed with the measurements of pratimás as 
given in Mayaéastram. In chapter Iof the Mayasastram, we 
(4?) Sukraniti, ch. IV, sect. IV, s. 69. 
(48) Ibid, s. 70. 2 
(49) Ibid, 8. 73-I74. 
(50) Ibid s. 84-85. 
(७) Matsyapuranam ch. 258, s, 6. 
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get the ‘measurement of images of nine tālas. We give 
Here a free rendering of a part of the first chapter. It says :— 

“The image should be divided into two parts, which again 
‘should be divided into two more parts. The last part should be 
' divided into two parts and the last again into three parts. A 

‘ That should consist of eight ७0४५८७, the half of which 
Should be the measurement of the head, Some maintain that 
‘the end of hair is its one-fourth part, What is said about 
the neck (grva) is the best according to the nine tala 
measur ements, 

'' [n the excellent nine tala, the head should be of four 
angulas, the face (mukha) twelve and the neck four aulas. 

“ The length from the neck to the breast should be twelve 
angulas, there should be the same length from the breast to 
the navel, as well as from navel to the end (4). 

“f From the knee to the gulbha (ankle) it should be twenty- 
four angulas, from the thigh to the ankle, it should be four 
angulas. In mayatüla, this measurement of hundred and eight 
angulas are spoken of. (5). 

“The foot is said to be of twelve añgulas and the toe of 
fourangulas. (6) 

' Whatever has been said of in nine tala, the first should 
be of twelve angulas. From the end of the hair to the eye- 
brow, the length should be four angulas, The nose should 
be known to be of as much ; as also the chin, (7). 

“The eye should be two angwlas broad and four in 
length. Ears should be as much broad and as much long. (8). 

‘The distance between the two ears issaid to 
angulas, and that from the root of the ear to 
nose is eight aiigulas. The nose should be 
and the neck eight angulas broad, (9). 

“ The distance between the two hands should be twenty. 


be twelve 
the end of the 
two aiigulas broad 
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AI 
four angulas and that between the breasts twelve angulas (to). 

“ The upper portion of the navel should be twelve angulas 
broad, and the waist twenty-four agulas broad. (r2). 

‘The thigh should be twelve añgulas broad and the knee 
eight a&gulas. The breadth of the thigh should be the same, 
and that of gulbha its half. (r2). 

“ The breadth of the toes should be six aigulas. (73). 

©The length from the neck to the shoulder should be 
eight aùgulas, that from the shoulder to the elbow should be 
twenty-four aùgulas, that from the elbow to the wrist of the 
hand ten angulas, and that from the wrist of the hand to the 
middle finger twelve aigulas. (I4), 

** The breadth of the root of the arm should be six angulas, 
that of the elbow is said to be five angulas, that of the wrist of 
the hand fonr angulas and that of the hand with fingers ex- 
tended six aùgulas. (5). 

Thus describing the measurements of gods in general, the 
writer of this $i/pasastra then proceeds to speak about the mea- 
surements of the images of godesses. It is worthy to be noted 
that this section dealing with the measurements of female gods 
is wanting in many Silpa books. The writer saysi:— 


“ The forehead (of the female gods) should be of three 
angulas, the distance from the neck to the breast, that from 
breast to the navel, that from the navel to the pelvis—each 
should be twelve azgulas. The breadth of the thigh is said to 
be twenty-four angulas, The thigh and the knee should be 
equal, and the gulpha should be three avgulas. This is the 
measurement of goddesses as suggested by Visvakarman, (76). 

The leg should be one part, the thigh should be of six. 
The thigh and the knee should be equal; the navel, the pelvis, 
the distance between the breast and the neck—each should be 


of thre 


e "i ** xd 


e,the neck of one, the face of three, the forehead of - 
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one. Thisissaid to be nine tile. This first distribution (of 
the measurement) is made by Trastra. (7). 

“When thé tip of the thumb is placed at the end of the 
breast, it is the attitude of giving abhaya (protection) of the 
hand of the god. Eyes should be like the conch (samkha) and 
the disc (cakra). If the hand is on the waist, it is said to be 
the attitude of giving vara (blessing). (78). 

“ Whatever would be the measurement of the images, its 
Pitha (platform) should be half its height. The kirita (crown) 
should be designed in such a way as to be twice the measure- 
ment of the face. (I9).52 

The writer of Mayasastram, then goes to speak about the 
height of the images of goddesses. He quotes the opinion of 
many distinguished si/pacaryas such as Manu, Trastra and 
others when he says that the height of the female god should 
reach up to the ear of the male god. The writer lays down 
the following principle as regards the sight of the goddess. 
Hesays that if the sight of the goddess be fixed from the 
middle of the breast to the knee, it is pleasant.58 

In Chapter II of Mayasastram, smaller images are des- 
cribed. The smaller images are generally family gods and are 
kept in the temples attached to the family-house. The writer 
says: in a temple attached toa house, the image should be 
of three and fifteen angwlas. The yajaména should take his 
angula as the unit of measurement, and in small images the 
length and other things should be made out with yava. Of 
the mixed images, their measurement should be by mana 
amgula.9* 

The pute: then lays down some general principles when 
be EEG : The image eli certainly be made beautiful by the 
silpin. He then classifies the images: (2) The image up to 


52 Mayasastram, S. l—9. 
58 Mayasastram, ch. ]. s. 20, 
64 Ibid, Ch. II, 8, 4—6, 
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43 
end of the arm is the best, (2) the one up to the breast is 
madhya and (3) the one up to the navel is the worst. He 
gives some warning to the sculptors when he says : one should 
avoid making the images of the crooked and of the dwarf,55 
We now turn to the incomplete Ms. of Pratimalaksunam 


of Visvabharati Library, which gives the following measure- 
ment of the image. It should be noticed that the measurement 


given by this Ms. are rather peculiar and as such deserve 
to be noticed separately. It says—The face is to be one tala 
of twelve angulas. The following are the characteristics of 
the uttama, madhya and adhama pratimas : 724 angulas, Y20 
angulas, and .:2 angulas (in height), The hair should be of 
five angulas, the face of thirteen angulas (though in a previous 
line it is said to be twelve angulas) and the neck of five angulas. 
The distance from the neck to the breast should be five angulas, 
and that from the breast to the navel same as the measure- 
ment of the face (i.e., twelve or thirteen angulas, other silpa 
books lay down twelve angulas), Again the distance from the 
navel to pelvis should be the same, The thigh and the knee 
should be five angulas. The Jamgha and pada also should be 
of five angulus. The fingers ofthe Pratima should be long, 
The breadth of the face is said to be eleven whgulas, the fore- 
head of nine angulas, kapola of eight angulas and the ear of 
nine «Aulas. The length of the :arm should be known to be 
thirty-seven angulas and the distance from one arm to the 
other twenty-four azgwlas. The distance from one breast to 
the other should be twenty-one arigulas. The length of the 
belly should be sixteen angulas, that of the thigh seven angulas 
and the base of the thigh five angulas. Eyes should be equal 
in length and the distance from one eye to the other should be 
the same, The length the of the eye should be seven yavas. 
About the fingers, the writer goes on to say that the palm 
of the hand should be of six angulas. The thamb is said to 
65 Ib.d, 8. 7-9. 


H 
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be four aigulas long, the fore-finger five aùgulas and a half, 
the middle finger six aùgulas and the little finger four angulas. 


Let us now turn to the interesting document of Pratima- 
-mana-laksanam, whose Tibetan version is still existing, In 
this 80000 work, measurements of images according to various 
talas have been given in detail. It should be noted that at the 
end of the Sanskrit version, all these various measurements 
have been summarised, These tables, however, are not in the 
Tibetan translation. The writer first mentions the measure- 
ment of images to nine tala, which amounts to I08 agulis or 
868 yavas, then according to astatala, which comes to 96 
angulis or 768 yavas, then according to sattala, which comes 
to 72 angulis or 576 yavas, then according: to dasatala, which 
amounts to 420 atigulis or 960 yavas, then according to sapta- 
tāla, which comes to 84 añùgulis or 672 yavas and lastly ac- 
cording to catustāla, which amounts to 48 aigulis or 384 
yavas. 


The measurements according to nine tālas are given 
first, because they are most common. They are as follows : 


l, शिर (head) x Boc 4 angulis. 
2. मुख (face) eA *. 2 angulis, 
3. ग्रीवा (neck) ae " 4, 
4, देह on 4०. RR 
5. fam ... m She pa? 

6. कटि m an TI res 
7. ऊद ०50 UN ८: te 
8. sm" ००० E G00 4 है 
9, e ... es ooo 25 द 
0, sym vs ES e. 2 

l4, अधोभाग ... Ws XD vo 
I2, feat. ES c xd oes 
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4. SATE ave ००० “~ iN 
5, करभाग ... oo op iA 
Then we come to astatala measurements amounting to 2 
96 angulis or 368 yavas. They are as follows :— fr; 
, शिर (head) ०० ००० 3 angulis. E b 
2. मुख (face)... ke PEL | 3 
3. ग्रीवा (neck) doo voe son कू 
4 देइ T "n se GIN eee E 
5. नितम्व ... a ce 4 
6. कटि ise Re c COMES a 
7. ऊद Es a sas NN F 
8. sm M sse EM UST Ns E. 
9, पिणड ... ००० oo | ké 
. » ^ 
00, R — si «sc WM E 
ll. आधोभाग ... e ec o Seige 
2४ हिक्कांश क — seed 9 7 
3, वाहु se ue co i 9) 
4, कर E d RI" 


The measurements of six falas of 72 angulis or 576 yavas 
are as follows :— 


l, शिर (head) 5 RR) 

2. सुख (face) T at TR 

3, ग्रीरवा (neck) ES 4 ora A 
4. देह 


कठि 
ऊरु 


9; 
IO 


il, 
॥2. 
) 20 
i4 
l 


MR 
अधोभाग 
हिक्कांराग्र 
qu 
प्रवाहु 
करपलव 


The measurements according to dasatala, by which 
images of Nara, Narayana, Rama Indra and others are made 
J 3 L , 


are given below :— 


l शिर e 
2. मुख (face)... 
3, ग्रीवा (neck) 
4, देह 

5. Ñam .... 
6. करि e 
7.. Fe 

8. जानु 

9. जंघा I» 
l0. srem se 
ll. अधोभाग 
2. Rata 

3, वाहु 

l4. प्रवाहु 

5, कर 


4 angulis, 


॥2 
4 
24 
4 
E 
26 


2 


The measurements of images according to satdiapta 
specially for the dwarfs amounting to 84 «gulis or 672 yavas 
are given below : 


l, शिर (head)... 
2, मुख (face) ` 


3 
2 


angulis. 


4. 
5, 


. Digitized by 


urat (neck) 
देह 


SIT 
faz 
RA... ; 
अधोभाग .... Hm Ae CNIS 
Rata .... = MEL VL 
वाहु $us m ser ali) » 
प्रवाह .... t: "EE का 
HL sites um aie 20. 53 


Lastly, the measurements according to caíwstala are 


given: 


5^ $9 B9 E 


ON 


2 
= 2 


शिर (head) a ,... languli, 
ga (face) A 252972 

zitat (neck) EF NE íl 

देह 

faa 

कडि 


ऊर 


ag 
पिण्ड 


ll, पाष्णि .... m poenae + 
2, हिक्कांश ... S d 
3, वाहु is. Jm ue Ge og 
l4. प्रबाहु E: M 
5, कर he oo A 7 E 


These measurements of images according to the different 
tala, we get from Prütimü-màna-laksamam. The sculptors 
were asked to follow these measurements in making images. 
Even at the present. day, we find sculptors in Bengal, Orissa 
and South India, who still follow the old rules and try to keep 
up the old tradition. P^ 
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CHAPTER, 
The Beginning of Hindu images. 

In the last chapter, we have dealt with Pratima-lakgana 
(the theory of images) in general, Let us now proceed to 
speak of pratimās in particular, namely, Brahma, Visnu, Siva 
and other gods, The general principles of these particular 
gods are given in the Visnudharmottaram, Matsya-puràmam, 
Brhatsamhita, Sukraniti and other books, Instead of dealing 
with the theories relating to these particular gods, it is more 
profitable to turn to the actua! specimens of these sculptures 
and to trace the beginning of the Hindu images. 

The origin of. Buddhist images has been ably traced by 
the French Indologist M. Foucher. What is the beginning of 
the Hindu images? Did they exist in the Vedic period ? This 
question has been answered by Professor A, A. Macdonell and 
others. In the Vedic period, gods were not so numerous 
as they are now, ‘They were only thirty-three in number and 
were the personifications of natural phenomena, such as, Sun, 
Wind, Fire and others. These gods were worshipped not in 
the temples as at the present day, but in the open air. There 
is no evidence inthe Rig Veda to show that the images 
of these gods were made in the Vedic period. Some scholars, 
however, take the contrary opinion. There isno doubt that 
the physical appearance of gods has been described in the 
Vedas. "They are said to have face, arms, belly and feet like 
men. Itis, however, doubtful whether the images of these 
gods were really made at (hat early age. It is admitted by 
scholars that divine images were produced from B. C, 500. 
Panini and Patanjali were familiar with the images of gods, 
Unfortunately, we have no remains of the images of purely 


56. The History of Hindu Iconography by A. A. Macdonell (Rapom, 
October 920) also J. R. A.S. 9I8. D. Battacharya--Indian Images, I. 


p. xxxi, 
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Hindu gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist group. 
The pillars of Bharhut, of Sauchi, of Amaravati or even the 
Gandhara images—all are specimens of the Buddhist art and 
sculpture. The history of Indian art and sculpture begins with 
images and sculptures of Buddhistic origin. The first Indian 
image which was made by an Indian Sculptor was the image 
of Lord Buddha, modelled by a Gandhara artist. 

We cannot, therefore, place the beginning of the Hindu 
images in the pre-Buddhist period. No Hindu image of the 
pre-Buddhistic age has come down to us. After the gradual 
decline of the Buddhist glory, we find the making of the 
Hindu images in the Gupta period, which saw the revival of 
Hinduism. With the fall of Buddhism, the Indian kings 
began to encourage and patronise Hinduism, Thus arose the 
necessity of making images of Hindu gods and goddesses, 
The performance of the asvamedha sacrifice gave an impetus 
tothe revival of Hinduism. Indian sculptors now began to 
make the images ०६ Hindu gods and goddesses, 

What is the earliest. extant specimen of Hindu images 
thathas come down tous? [n this case the Kushan coins 
come to our rescue, Inone of the coins of the Kushan king 


Kadphises II we find the ima 


ge of the god Siva represented 
with two arms. 


Similarly, the coins of Kanishka also supply 
us with the representation of the great god Siva. 
Kadphises lI may be dated A. D. 50. 
ground from where we can proceed. 
that by the first century of the Christi 
tive proof of the representation of the Hindu god Siva put into 


execution. This may be called the beginning cf Hindu 
images. Even in the Buddhist sculptures, w 


Hindu gods represented, These Hindu gods, such as Indra, 
Brahma and others occupy a low position in the Buddhist- 
mythology. They are, therefore, given a position in the Bud 


The coins of 
Here we are on a firm 
We may thus assert 


an Era, we have posi- 


e find some of the 
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dhist sculpture inferior to Lord Buddha, With the decline 
and fall of Buddhism, the position of these Hindu gods totally 
changed. During the Hindu revival,these Hindu gods came 
to occupy a very high position in Indian Mythology and Indian 
Sculpture. Perhaps it was then that the Indian sculptors took 
as their ideals those figures already found in the Buddhist 
sculptures, In the Bharhut sculptures, which are assigned to 
the second century B.C., we get the figure of the goddess 
Laksmi, under the name of Sirzma devata. We may take this 
figure of the goddess of Fortune as one of the earliest speci- 
mens of the Hindu divine image, though it is found among 
the Buddhist sculptures. Though Sirima devata ranks 
as a subordinate goddess in the Bharhut Sculptures, yet 
she should be recognised as the first prototype of the image 
of Laksmi, the Hindu goddess of Fortune, It must, however, 
be observed that this goddess siri is not exactly in the same 
form as we find her in the later period of Hindu revival. She 
was still one of the forms of the goddess of Fortune prevailing 
at a period two hundred years before the birth of Christ. Again, 
in the Sanchi sculptures of almost the same period, we are 
fortunate in gelting another representation of the goddess of 
Fortune, which is prevailing even in modern India. This is 
the form generally known as Gaja-Laksmi, with the goddess 
Laksmi sitting on a lotus and two elephants from both sides 
pouring water over her with their trunks (c.f. Fig. 46. p. 279, 

Rhys David's Buddhist India) When in the later ages the 
Hindu Sculptors wanted to make the figure of the goddess 
Laksmi, the goddess of Fortune, they found a very convenient 
model in this Sanchi sculpture. It is, remarks Professor Rhys. 
Davids, the oldest instance of the most common representation 

of this popular goddess; and figures of her, exactly in this 


form, can be.bought to-day in the bazars of Northern India 57 


67. Buddhist India, p. 27. » 
E af 
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This form became so very popular with the Hindu Sculptors, 
that not only do we find this figure representated in almost all 
the Hindu temples, but it-found its way to the far-off Champa 
(Anam) and other Indian colonies abroad. There are other 
instances of Hindu gods occurring in the Buddhist sculptures. 
Let us take for example the figure of Kuvera. We find the 
figure of Vessavana Kuvera, the King of the Yaksas and re- 
gent of the North, represented in the Bharhut sculptures.58 
The god Kuvera also comes in fora large number of repre- 
sentations in the Gandhara and Mathura schools. Besides 
Kuvera, the god Indra figures also among the sculptures of 
the Gandhara, Mathura and Sarnatha Schools. Here Indra 
comes in not as the supreme king ofthe gods, but as a god 
subordinate to Lord Buddha. We get a stiff and archaic 
representation of the famous visit of the god Indra to Lord 
Buddha, while he was sitting in the Indragaila cave in the 
Mathura School.59 The same scene, however, has been 
beautifully sculptured in the Gandhara School.i0 From the 
artistic point of view, the figure of Indra in the Gandhara 
group is far superior to that of the Mathura School. 
we find Indra, a Hindu god occupying 
to Lord Buddha. Again, in the representation of the nativity 
of Lord Buddha as seen in the Gandhara sculpture, we find 
on the left side of the Picture the god 
child Buddha and by his side stands the cr 
Buddhist sculptures help us 
of various Hindu gods and god 
Brahma and others, 


Here 
& subordinate position 


Indra receiving the 
eator Brahma. The 
in getting the representations 
desses like Siri, Kuvera, Indra, 


Mite a Ibid, y 222, Fig. 39. 


eon V. 8mith— X History ct Fino Art in India and Ceylon, p. 83, 


90. Ibid, y 09, Fig 60. 
हा. Ibid, p. 22], Plate xxix, 
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Thus we can trace the beginning of the Hindu images 


not from the Gupta period, which saw the revival of Hinduism, 
but from the Buddhist period, dating the second century B.C. 
when some of the Hindu gods and goddesses were already in 
existence. In the kushan coins, as pointed out, we first get 
the figure of. the god Siva with two arms, which is followed 
by the figure of Siva with four arms in the coins of the same 
royal dynasty, We also find the figure of the god Surya 
(Sun) in the kushan coins. This numismatic help leads us to 
push back the date of the existence of Hindu images even 
earlier. The coins of the Mitra Dynasty of Magadha (about 
r00 B.C. to roo A.D.) give us strong evidence in this direction. 
The coins of the King Agnimitra give us the standing figure of 
the god Agni (fire). Thus the numismatic evidence coupled 
with the archzeological evidence of the Buddhist period enables 
us to date the beginning of the Hindu images from the second 
century before the birth of Christ. Even if we do not take 
into consideration the appearance of Hindu gods in the Buddhist 
sculptures, the coins of the Mitra Dynasty help us to place the 
period of the commencement of the making of the Hindu gods 
in the first century B.C. 


The coins offer further interesting study. It is worthy to 
note that as early as second century A.D., we have not only 
the beginning of the multiplication of hands of the Hindu gods 
(as in the case of fourarmed Siva of kushan coins), but also 
that of heads. In the coin of Syami Brahmanya Yaudheya 
of the Yaudheya tribe (270 century A.D.) we haye the figures 
of the six-headed god (kartikeya) and of another six-headed 
goddess.62 This peculiar feature thus early found its way in 
Hindu sculpture. It is not, therefore, surprising that in the 
later period this practice of the multiplication of hands and heads 
would follow with great yigour. We have already spoken of 


62. Supplemontary Catalogue of the coins in Indian Museum p. 40, 
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the figure of the goddess Laksmi in the Sanchi sculpture. In the 
coins of the Kings Samudragupta and Chandra Gupta II, we 
get the figure of the throned Laksmi with feet on lotus (about 
326-375 A.D.)68 

With the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the 
Gupta Emperors, the actual image-making of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses began. Before the Gupta period, we have 
the instances of the Hindu gods in sculptures and coins, But 
images of Hindu gods perhaps began to be made in the Gupta 
period. Noimage of any Hindu gods, except in sculptures 
and coins, prior to the Gupta period has as yet come down to 
us. Though we can place the beginning of the Hindu images 
in the first and second centuries before the birth of Christ, 
yet their images began to be made only in third and fourth 
centuries after the birth of Christ. Inthe Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there isa beautiful group of the god Siva and his 
consort Parvati from Kosam in the Allahabad district. It dates 
from A.D. 458-459. Besides this, we have of this period the 
figure of Siva as Mahayogi and of Visnu on the snake Ananta 
in a temple at Deogarh in the Jhansi district, There are other 
instances of the river goddesses in the Udayagiri hill.caves 
near Besnagar in the Bhopal State, at the Tigawa tem ple in 
the Jabbalpur district as well as on the tops of the jambs at the 
entrance to cave XXII at Ajanta,64 


This is the beginning of the image-making of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses dating from the Gupta period in the fourth 
century A.D. We have carried back the existence of the Hindu 
images even in the centuries before the Christian Era. The 
Buddhist sculptors set the example in the art of im age making, 


63, lbid pp. 30:3, 
64. A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 58-62, 
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which was followed by the Hindu sculptors in the Gutpa 
period. ` ; 
The impetus which the Hindu artists received from the 
kings and donors of both the Northern and Southern India 
went on unabated even in the Moslem period, though the rise 
of the Moslem art and sculpture affected the growth of the 
Hindu art and sculpture to a considerable extent. The Hindu 
period as well as the Pathan period saw the erection of numer- 
ous temples and Hindu images not only in all the provinces of 
India, but also outside India in Siam, Champa, Cambodia, Java 
and other places. In Southern India, the beginning of temples 
and image-making of Hindu gods may be taken back to the 
age of Pallava Kings flourishing between the fourth and ninth 
centuries of the Christian Era. After the Pallavas, came the 
Chola kings, who greatly encourged temple building and image- 
making in Southern India. After the fourth century A.D. 
the Indian colonies abroad received fresh batches of artists 
from the mainland of India who enriched the temples of the 
colonies with beautiful images of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and 
other gods and goddesses, The magnificience of Ankor Vat, 
the beautiful temples (chandi) of Java, statues of Siva, Parvati, 
Ganesa and other gods of Java, Champa and other places are 
the doing of Hindu Artists. 


Doo l 
65. H K.Sastri—South Indian Images of Gods and Gddesses 0-2. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Traditional Convention. 


From ancient times, Indian silpa has handed down dsanas 
many traditional conventions, which can still be found in the 
images of tne prefent age. They have been so closely asso- 
ciated with Indian images that they now form part and parcel 
of the images. No artist would now mould his image without 
giving a proper place to these conventions, The Indian 
traditional conventions are nessary to give expre:sion to the 
ideas of the sculptors. What is the function of the images? 
They help the devotees in attaining yoga and meditation, The 
images, therefore, should be in a contemplative mood so that 
they can inspire the devotees with meditation. The postures 
in which the images are represented have different names in 
indian Iconography. If we examine closely all the Indian 
images, Me shall find a variety of postures. ‘The postures are 
mainly taken from the India yoga sastra, which speaks of 

sseyeral attitudes helpful for the purpose of meditation. It is 
said that 84 hundreds of thousands of asana are spoken of by 
the god Siva, of which only 32 are mentioned as important 
in the Gheranda Samhita.66 They are :— 

I. Siddha (Perfect posture). 

Padmam (Lotus postures), 

Bhadram (Gentle posture), 

Muktam (Free posture), 

Vajram (Adamant posture), 

Swastika (Prosperous posture). 

Sinham (Lion posture) 

Gomukha (Cow-mouth posture). 


go 2) Gs sc CO i5 


66. Translated by Srisa ch Vasu in sacred Books of Hinlu (Allaha- 
bad.) 
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9. Vira (Heroic posture) 
I0;, Dhanur (Bow posture). 
rr. Mrtam (Corpse posture), 
I2. Guptam (Hidden posture). 
I3. Matsyam (Fish posture) 
I4. Matsendra. 
I5. Goraksa. 
I6.  Paschimottàna. 
I]. Ut katam (hazardous posture). 
78,. Kanhatam (Dangerous posture . 
I9. Mayuram (Peacock posture). 
20. Kukkutam (Cock posture). 
2t. Kürma (Tortoise posture). 
22. Uttana Mandwuka. 
23. Uttana Kurmukam. 
24. Vrksa (Tree posturs). 
25. Manduka (Frog posture) 
26. Garuda (Eagle posture). 
27. Vrsam (Bull posture). 
28. Salabha (Locust posture). 
29. Makara (Dolphin posture). 
3o. Ushtram (Camel posture). 
3t. Bhujangam (Snake posture). 
32. Yoga. 
Of these thirty-two kinds of dsanas known in our yogasas- 
tra, the following are generally observed in Indian images :— 


I. The Padmasana—is thus described in the Gheranaa 
Samhita : “ Place.the right foot on the left thigh and similarly 
the left one on the right thigh, cross the hands behind the 
back and;firmly' catch hold of the great toes of feet as crossed. 
Place the chin on the chest and fix the gaze on the tip of the 
nose. This posture is called the Padmasana (or Lotis pos- 
ture).” P à à j 
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y8 
. In actual practice, we, however, find that: the images 
fulfil only the first condition. InIconography; a seat ofi padma 
(lotus) is also generally given to the images. 

2. The yogasana.—Says ‘the Gheranda “Samhita : “ Turn 
the feet upwards, place them on'the knees; then place the 
hands on the asana with the palms turned upwards ; inspire, 
and fix the gaze on the tip of the nose. This is called the 
yoga posture.” 


In Iconography, this yogasana is also known as the dhyana 
posture Images of Lord Bhudda are often seen in this atti- 
tude, Itis not a rare sight to find Buddha sitting merged in 
deep meditation, The best example of this kind of dhyàni 
Buddha is found in the Sarnath School of Sculpture. 


3. Virdésana—is thus described: ‘‘ one leg (the right 
foot) to be placed on the other (left) thigh, and the other foot 
to be turned backwards: This is called the Virdsana (Hero: 
posture),”” 


The àsana is not generally found in Indian images, We 
have in its place what is known as sukhisama or happy posture 
in which the left foot is placed on the right thigh and the other 
foot is stretched downwards, This is also known as the ardha- 
paryanka-posture, 

4. The Swastikasana— Drawing the legs and thighs 
together and placing the feet underneath them , keeping the 
body in its easy condition and sitting straight, constitute the 
posture called the swastiküsana," 

5. The Vajrasona—is thus described :  '* 'Make the 
thighs light like adamant and place the legs by the two sides, 
This is called the Vajrasana’’67, 

We should not confuse it with the Vajrasana of the 
Mahabodhi temple Gaya, on which the image of Buddha is 


(७ Ghoramda Samhita, S. B. H. Tuas OV Gheramda Samhita, S. B, H. Trans, B. 0, Vasu, p. 20, 
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placed; That Bolh Gaya asana was built by. the great Bud 
dhist Emperor Asoka, 
Besides these various kinds of āsanas, another kind of 
‘Mudris, traditional convention in Indian $i]pa is the mudras, 
There are twenty-five kinds of mudrds according to 
the» Yoga ‘astra. We: find them mentioned in the Gheranda 
Samhité. They are :— 
(7). Mahamudra. 
(2). Nabho-mudra. 
(3). Uddiyana. 
(4). Jalandhara, 
(5).. Milabandha. 
(6). Mababandha, 
(7). Mahavedha. 
(8). Khechari, 
(9). Viparitakar. 
(i0). Yoni. 
(rr). Vajroni. 
(72), Saktichalani. 
(73). Tadagi. 
(r4). Mandavi. 
(75). Sambhavi. 
(6), Pancha-dharana (Five dharanas). 
(23). Asvini, 
(22). Pasini, 
(23). Kaki. 
(24). Matangi, and, 
(25). Bhujangini, 
We, however, do not find these,mudrés in Indian. images, 
which show us only.two kinds of mudras, namely, abhaya and 


Varada mudras, Fine:specimen of these.mudras are: found in 
the statues of Buddha. of the Sarnatha,School, The. abhaya 
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mudra affords abhayd or protection to the devotees with one 
hand of the image raised with the palm turned outwards, 
While the varada mudré offers vara (boon) to the devotees 
with one hand hanging down with the palm turned outwards, 
Mayasastram 83 describes both these mudriis as applied in the 
case of a god, when it says :—'' When the tip of the thumb is 
placed at the end of the breast, it is the attitude of abhaya or 
protection of the god. If the hand is on the waist it is said to 
be the attitude of giving vara or boon." 

These attitudes are also described by Pratimà-müna- 


laksamam. 
Ornaments F. 7 h . " 
and For the decoration of the images vari- 
Decorations : 


ous ornaments are used by the śilpins. The 
modern artists in making the images follow4i the 
old Indian convention. These conventions have grown up 
with the culture and civilisation of India, Many con- 
ventions are borrowed, so to say, from Indian literature, 
We get these traditional rules in our Ms. Pratima-laksana and 
other books, It says that the thigh should be decorated with 
ketaki lowers and other auspicious signs. The. arms should 
be decorated like the cloud. The neck will bear various marks 
of rekhàs or lines and the face will be like the candramandala 
(halo of the moon), The lips will have the decoration of a 
Prabala, The nose would be like a tila flower and the eyes 
like the petals of a lotus, 

The Ms. then proceeds on with the ornaments for images. 
It says—on the head of the pratima would be a big crown of 
jewels (ratna) and the head should have blue hair. There 
should be some ornament on the forehead, as well as a 
makarakundala. The image should be adorned with the 
necklace (hara), Keyura and cannavari. 
a belt round the waist (udara 


Kom. > jails ? 


It should also have 
bandha) as well as a long 
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sūtra. The pratima should have various kinds of bracelets. / f 
bahubandha (for the arm), manibandha (for the wrist 
and Kankanam. It should also have a ting, a Katisitra 
(a thread for the waist), yellow kaparta and mupura for the 
toe. The toe should be decorated with a ring of jewel. in 
the right hand, the image should have a cakra (disc) and in 
the other one a sankha (conch). The pratima should be placed 
on a lotus. The image, thus described, seems to be that of 
the god Visnu with his sankha and cakra. There should be 
round the neck both ratna-mala (the garland of jewels) and 
vaijayamüla. These are the laksanas spoken of by the former 
acàryas. 


In a later work called Sahrdaya-lila by Sri Rajanakaruy- 
yaka, we find seven kinds of ornaments for women spoken of, 
They are :— 


(१) रन्त (x) मण्डन द्रव्य 
(a) हेम (६) योजन 
(३) अंशुक (७) sati 
(४) माल्य 
Ratna again is of 73 kinds : प 
(१) वज्र (७) पुष्पराग 
(2) मुक्ता (८) ककेतन 
(३) पद्मराग (९) पुलक 
(9) मरकत (£o) «fara 
(x) इन्द्रनोल (११) भीष्म 
(६) aga (१२) स्फटिक ——— 
(१३) प्रवाल 


Hema is of nine kinds : 

(१) जाम्बुनद्‌ (४) वेणव 
R) शातकौम्भ (x) श्टगो 
(३) हादूक (६) gma 
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Again Ratna-hemamaya is of four kinds : 
(|) masa, which includes ताड़ी, FIST | 
(2) faraka, which includes mtg, श्रोणीसूत्र | 
(3) gay, which includes डमिका, ASH | 
(4) mat, which includes maea, मालिकाहार ॥ 


Amsuka is divided into four kinds : 


() aa (made of silk) (3) Aa (silken cloth) 
(2) muta (made of cotton) (4) राँकवां (woolen cloth) 
Malya (garland) is of eight kinds : 


(।) वेष्टित (5) aaaea 
(2) fraa stretched on the side (6) zm: 
(3) संघाठय made of many flowers (7) मञ्जरी 
(4) ग्रन्थिमत्‌ (8) स्तवक 


Mandanadravya includes gq ( musk) छुकु'म 
(Saffron) चन्दन (Sandal), कपूर (Camphor), ems, पठवाल 
(powder), ài, ताम्बुल; अलक (a red colour) गोरोचन | 


Yojana includes (]) भ्रू घठना and (2) ग्रलक रचना (hair- 
dressing) and (3) धम्मिलबन्ध | 


Prakirna is of two kinds () जन्य and (2) निवेश्य, 
Janya includes (!) श्रमजल and (2) मधुमद्‌ | 


Nivesya ieclndes ([) Durva (2) Asoka twig (3) Yava 
blossoms (4) Kajata &c, 


It is said that these ornaments and decorations should vary 
according to dega (country) and time. 69 

In Bharata's Natyasastra also we get a description of 
various kinds of ornaments. According to Bharata the orna- 
ments of the body are of four kinds, namely 


t———— do ee 


(69) Kavyamalé, Part V, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay I888. 
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"(2 आविध्य (2) बन्धमोय (3) Sea (4) आरोप्य i 

„ आवेध्य includes kundala and other ornaments of the ear. 

| बन्धनीय refers to angada and other kinds of girdless, 

gel would include nupura and other ornaments, . end 
'आरोप्य्‌ would refer to the gold chain and other kinds a 
necklace, 70 

Bharata then goes on to mention other kinds of orna- j 
ments, He says that the decoration of the head are cidamant 
and Mukuta (crown), for the ear: Kundala, for the ned 
Muktavali, Harsaka.and sitra (kind of necklace), for the 
| finger, vatikā and angulimudrd (ring), for the upper arm 
keyura and angada, for the neck and breast trisara and hara 


(necklace), for the waist tarala and sitraka (belt), for the body 
hanging jewel neeklace and garland. 7 


This is what we know of the decorations and ornamants 
from Bharata’s Natyasastra. If we study the specimens of 


(७०) बतुविधंतु fasta देहल्याभरणं qd: | 


आवेध्यं बन्धनीयं च क्षेपयमारोपयक्क तथा ॥ २२ ॥ त्री 
आवेध्यं कुगडलादीह यत्स्यादछ्वण भूषणम्‌ | | 
्रोणसूत्रागंदैसुका बन्धनीया (?) विनिर्दिशेत्‌ ।। २२॥ 


प्रक्षेपयं नूपुरं विद्याद्व्राभरणमेव च। 

आरोप्यं Sagat हाराशच ।वविधाश्रयाः i २३ ॥ 
(७१) चूडामणिः समुङुटः शिरसो भूषणं स्मृतम्‌ i 
gus कणमेवेककलाकरणमिष्यते ॥ २५ ॥ 
मुक्तावली हर्षक च dus कण्ठभूषणम्‌ | 
वठिकाँगुलिसुद्रा च स्यादशु'लिविमूषणम्‌॥ २६॥ 
केयूरावगंदे चेव quzt परिभूषणम | 
त्रिसरश्चेव हारश्च ग्रीवावत्तोज भूषणम ॥ २७॥ 
व्याळमिवमुक्तिकाहारा माळाद्या देहभूषणम्‌ | dea 
तरलं quai dd भवेत्कठिविभूषणम्‌ t ac ii ho 
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Indiam sculpture, we shall find how many different kinds of 
dress and ornaments the Indians used to. wear. The Buddhist 
sculpture of Sanchi shows us that the Indians were in the habit 
of using turbans. Any Sanchi or Bharhut statue would show 
us the ornaments that were used by the male and female in the 
Buddhist age. In the Vedic period * ornaments in the shape of 
necklets, earrings, anklets and bracelets were worn by both 
sexes and were usually made of gold. From the Buddhist 
literature we learn that honourable crafts were ivory-working, 
weaving, jewellery and work in precious metals, (See —The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 207). 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Vastu-laksanan. 


Another interesting branch of the Indian Silpasastra is the 
science of architecture (Vastu-Sastea). We have already 
referred to the existing mass of literature on this ‘subject, 
Unfortunately, all the works written by Silpacaryas have not 
come down tous, They have been destroyed. by the cruel 
hand of destiny. We have, however, the ‘names of these 
writers preserved in the Matsyapuranam. They are known as 
Vastustor padesaka or instructors in the science of arehitecture 
and are eighteen in number. These sages are :(r) Bhrgu, 
(2) Atri, (3) Vasistha, (4) Vi$vakarman, (5) Maya, (6) Narada, 
(7) Nagnajit, (8) Visalaksa, (9) Purandara, (i0) Brahma, 
(rr) Kumara, (r2) Nandisa, (r3 Saunaka, (i4) Garga, (r5) 
Vasudeva, (r6) Aniruddha, (77) Sukra and (8 Brhaspati, 72 

Works of a few Sages like Vi$vákarman, ‘Maya and others 
are now existing. From their wotks we can have an idea as 
to how far the séiénce of architecture of the Hindus had 
progressed, 

The Vastusastra représents the Indian science bf building 
not only houses for ordinary people, but also’palaces, halls, 
stables, forts, treasury-rooms, council-rooms for kings, as well 


as the laying out of villages and cities. 


(72) Mátsyapuriam, ch, 202, 8. 2-4 a, 
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How should the Silpin proceed in building a house } 
We get the answer in Kamikagama, which lays down the 
following order :—7; 


(!) The investigation of the suitabbe time for build- 
ing the house (कालपरीत्ता) | 


(2) The fixing of suitable sites (देशनिर्णय:) | 

(3) The examjnation of soils (भूपरीक्षा) । 

(4) The performance of sacrificial rites (बलि:) | 
(5) Places for different rooms in buildings, 

(6) The levelling up of the sites (कर्षणस ) ! 

(7) The placing of Samku ( शाछुसंहथापनम्‌ ) | 
(8) The foundations (पद्निर्णय:) | 

(9) Laying out works (सूत्रविन्यासः) | 

(0) Sacrifice to gods ( देवताबलि) | 


(I!) Verandas and open spaces in the building (g- 
dR भेद) । 


(2) Foundation-stone laying ceremony (गर्भविन्यास:) 74 


(73) The Indiau Silpasastras or Manual arts by Mr. M 


. A. Ananth- 
alwar, B. A., A. C, F. 


, B. C. E., in Vedic Magazine, Aug, 924 p. 363, 


(७४) ग्रामादीनांतु विन्यासो निवेरादिश्च कथ्यते | 
आदौ कालपरोक्षा स्यातु द्वितीयोदेशनिर्णयः | 
तृतीया भूपरीत्ता स्यात stad बलिस्तत्रः | 
स्वीकार; पंचमो भूमेः षष्ठः कषणमुच्यते | 
शंकुसंस्थापनं पश्‍चादष्टम: पद्निर्णयः | 
नवम: सूत्रविन्यासो दृशमो देवता वलि. | 
ग्रहवोथ्यादि भेदल्सयादेकादश डराहतः | 
RAM गर्भ विन्यासर्ततो देवनिवेशनम्‌ i 


(Kami kagama, 38 Patala). 
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About the proper time for building a house, the silpa texis 

like Visvakarmaprakasa, Yuktikalpataru 75 and others prescribe 
suitable rules. The Matsyapuranam, 76 Vastuprakaranam also 


give certain rules. The Visvakarmaprakasa holds that any 4 
one who makes a new house in the month of caitra suffers i fe} 
from disease, in Vaisakha gets wealtth and jewels, in Jaistha - 
gets death, in asada servants, jewels, animals, in Sravana < 
friendship, in bhadra loss of friends, in asvina fighting, in 
Kartika wealth and haddy, in méargasirsa the increase of 
wealth, in Pausa the fear from thieves, in the month of magha 
ithe fear from fire, in Phālguna the increase of fortune." 77 : 
After selecting an auspicious moment for commencing the i 
| building, the silpin should then proceed to the examination of á 
| the soil. The Vastuvidya lays down that the land which smells b 
| ghee is best suited for the Brahmins, which smells blood for D 
| the Ksatriyas, which smells rice for the Vaisyas and which 


smells wine for the sudars. 78 


(76) Ch 289, 8 2-5. 

(७७) चेत्रे व्याधिमवान्पोति यो नवं कारयेद्ग्रहम्‌ | 
वेशाखे घनरत्नानि ज्येष्ठे मृत्युस्तथेव च ॥ २७॥ 
आपाढ़े भ्रृत्यरत्नानि पणुवजमदान्पुयात्‌ | 
श्रावणे मित्रलाभं तु हानि भाद्र पदे तथा ॥ RE ॥ 
यु „ चेवाश्‍वि ने मासि कात्तिके धन धान्यकम्‌। 
धनवृद्धि मार्गशीष पौषे तल्करतौ भयम्‌ ! २९ ॥ 
माघेत्व ग्निभयं विन्द्यालक्ष्मीवृद्धिश्‍च RETA Il २० क ॥ 

(७८) आज्यगन्धा'च सा भूमि बाँझणानाँ प्रशस्प्रते ॥ २७ क ॥ 
रक्तगन्धा च या भूमिः ततत्रियानां प्रशस्यते ॥ शट क ॥ 
अन्नगन्धा च या भूमि सा वेश्यानां प्रशस्यते ॥ २९ क ॥ 


खुरागन्धा ख या भूमि शूद्धानां समुदाहृता |! ३० क ॥ P 
(vastuvidya 2, 27-30.) | 


4 
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Another rule for selecting the ०688, land is : 
Sweet earth is for the Brahmins, 
Bitter earth for the Ksatriyas, 

Sour earth for the Vaisyas, 
Pungent earth fo: the Sudras, 79 

The Silpa writers also say what sites should be. avoided, 
They S : ‘ Landat the side of a temple or in front, of one, 
land forequented by devils and hobgoblins, land on the right 
side of a temple sacred to Kali, or land belonging to the high 
road, are not suitable for building-sites, Should, however, a 
man be so far lost. to decency as to build upon such sites, his 
wife and children shall die, his cattle and all that he has will 
perish, and, alone in the world, he will wander from place to 
place, a beggar living upon alms. 

"The site of an old or ruined church (?) land in which 
snakes dwell, land upon which Pariahs resided, land upon 
which sages have resided, burning grounds, battle-fields, these 
are unsuitable for building-sites. Should a man build upon 
them, he and his relatives will perish, and the house will 
become a jungle,” 80 

The Silpin should then divide the site into sixty-four parts. 


About this ground-plan of the house, it is said— “ Divide the 
site into sixty-four parts, the four. central portions constitute 
Brahma’s place (Sthanam), the,four portions or rooms at the 
corner of Brahma's sthanam are for guardian demons, the eight 
portions or rooms adjoining these latter are for guardian deities, 


(79) Silpaüstra by Rev, J. F. Kearns Indian Antiquery 876,- p. 23L. 
(80) Ibid p. 235. 
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the remaining forty-eight portions are for the use of the people.” 
It is illustrated by the following chart हा, 


Chart of a house or ground-plan 


Q 8 
= Guardian et A 
& deities BT 
E 83 
5 GZ | 
a 'These Four 
ad Places are S, 
o6 5.9 
i EE Brahma’s HS 
F = Sthanam e S | 


aD 8 

2.8 | Guardian zd 
| | 5 E: | deities. | 3 3 

Fis |S 
ah | | 


In constructing temples great attention should be paid to 
the gnomon, which is said to be “ twelve fingers in length; 
three-fourths of which should be absorbed by the head (or the 
thickest part of the instrament), and the remaining one-fourth 
should taper off to a point like a needle, the whole being turned 
in a lathe and resembling in shape a conch-shell.” 82 


Of the various kinds of temples, Manasara describes the 


vimanas or pyramidal temples. A vimana consists of from one 


(8]) Ibid p. 236. 
(82) lbid 9. 236. 
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70 
to twelve stories and may be built round, quadrangular or of 
six or eight sides. 

It is said that '' Vimanas are of three sorts, distinguished 
one from another by the principal materials of which they are 
formed, as suddha, pure; misra, mixed; and Sankirna, 
anomalous. An edifice is called Suddha which is composed of 
but one kind of material, as stone, brick etc., and this is 
consjdered the best of all. Misra is that which is composed of 
two kinds of materials, as brick and stone, or stone and metals; 
and Sankirna is that which is composed of three or more 
kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brick, metal etc,” 83 

The temples have different parts, of which our slipa 
writers say : 

‘ Temples consist of garbhagrha (the womb of the house), 
the antarala (the anti-temple), and the ardha mantapa (the 
front parties). The diameter of the whole length of the 
building, including the walls, is to be divided into four and a- 
half or six parts ; and the garbhagrha to take ap two, two and 
a half, or three ; the anfarala, one and a-half or two ; and the 
ardha mantı one or one and a-half.” 84 

Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita lays down several rules 
relating to temples. He says: 

“ Let the area of a temple always be divided into sixty- 
four squares, while it is highly commendable to plan the 
middle door in one of the four cardinal points 

“ The height of any ‘temple must be twice its own width, 
and the flight of steps equal to a third part of the whole height 
(of the edifice). 

“ The adytum measures half the extent (of the whole,) and 
has its separate walls all around. Its door is one-fourth of 
the adytum in breadth and twice as high 


M 


CER m. E EE ed 
(83) Essay on the architecture of the Hindus by Ram Raz, p. 49 
(84) Zbid 9. 49. 
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हे ; 
“ The side-frame of the door has a breadth of one-fourth 


of the altitude ; like wise the threshold ; the thickness of both 


doorposts is commonly stated to be equal to one-fourth of the 
breadth. 


“ A door with three, five, seven or nine-fold side-frames 
is much approved, At the lower end, asfaras as the fourth 
Fart of the attitude of the doorpost, should he stationed the 
statues of the two door-keepers, 

“ Let the remaining part be ornamented with (sculptared) 
birds of good augury, Srivrksa -figures, crosses, jars, couples, 
foliage, tendrils and goblins, 

“ The idol, along with the seat (i e., pedestal), ought to 
have a height equal to that of the door, diminished by one- 
eighth, of which two-thirds are appropriated to the image and 
one-third to the seal,” $5 

According to the Indian Silpacaryas, there are twenty kinds 
of temples. They are enumerated thus : 


(t) Meru, (rr) Kunjara. 

(2) Mandara, (2) Guhar&ja, 

(3) Kailasa, (73) Vrsa. 

(4) Vimana-figure (r4) Hansa. 

(5) Nandana. (5) Sarvatobhadra, 
(6) Samudga. (76) Ghata, 

(7) Padma. (7) Sinha. 

(8) Garuda. (:8) Rotunda. 

(9) Nandin, (r9) Quadrangle, 
(0) Vardhana, (20) Octangle. 


All these different kinds of temples have been described 
by Varabamihira in his Brhatsamhita. He Says: 
() “ The Meru is sexangular, has twelve stories, variegat- 
ed windows, and four entrances., Itis 32 cubits wide. 
(2) “ The Mandara is 30 cubits in extent, has ten storeys 
and turrets. 


(85) J. R. A. S, (N. S. )VI, p. 97, 
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72 
(3) “ The Kailasa, too, has turrets, and eight storeys ; it 
measures 2? cubits. 
(4) " The Vimàna is 2 cubits in extent, and has latticed 


windows. 

(5) “ The Nandana has six stories and sixteen cupolas ; 
it'measures 32 cubits. 

(6) “ The Samudga (i. e. round box) is round, 

(7) “The Padma (i, e. lotus) has the shape of lotus, 
measure eight cubits, has one spire and only one storey. 

(8-9) “ The Garuda and Nandin show the form of the sun- 
eagle, are 24 cubits wide, ‘must be constructed with seven 
storeys, and adorned with twenty cupolas. 

(ro) “The Kunjara (i.e. elephant) has a figure like an 
elephant's back, and is sixteen cubits long, and broad at. 
the bottom. 

(rr) " The Guharaja likewise measures sixteen cubits, 
Both have a roof with three dormer windows, 

(72), ‘The Vrsa (i.e. bull) has a single storey and one 
turret, is everywhere round, and measures twelve cubits. 

(:3). “ The Hansa has the form of a swan. 

(74)... *' The Ghata, being shaped like a water-jar, has an 
extension of eight cubits. 

(79). “The Sarvatobhadra has four entrances, many 
summits, many beautiful dormer windows, and five storeys, its 
extent being twenty-five cubits. 

(6). “The Sinha is a building with twelve angles, and 
is covered by lions ; it is eight cubits wide, 

(t7-20). '' The four remaining (namely, Rotunda, Quadr- 
angle, octangle and sixteen-angle) “are dark (in the interior). 
The Quadrangle has five cupolos (whereas the rest have one 


only).” 86 
Unfortunately, we donot find instances of all these kinds 


of temples in existence in India. The existing templés in’ India 
may be grouped under four classes, namely :— 


(86), Ii, 9. ४-7, 
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(r). The Orissan type, Specially found in Orissa. 

(2:. The Bengali type in Bengal. 

(3). The Gujrati type in Gujrat, and 

(4). The Dravidian or South Indian type. 

According to the Sukranili, however, there are only six- 
teen kinds of temples. It says: 

" (Thé temples are) to be of the M-ru or some cther of 
ihe sixteen types ; to be beautiful, round, square or of some other 
mechanical form; to have Mandapas or halls, walls, gopuras 
or central gates; to hive height twice or thrice the" Width, to 
have good images inside made according to tke prescribed 
tules, to have water at the foct and to be well painted or 
decorated." 57 

We give below the names of these sixteen kinds of temples 
with their characteristics : 
eee 

Height | Width 


Type. Domes. | Stones in in 
cubits. | cubits. 


— er | | a 


t. Meru Goo I,000 725 I,000 7,000 
2. Mandara "a 875 IIO 875 875 
3. Rksamil JA 766 | 96 766 766 
4. Dyumani > 67० 84 67० “670 
5. Chandrasekhara... 586 74 586 | . 586 
6. Malyavan oon 5I3 65 573 55 
7. Parijatra 00० - 449 | 57 449 449 
"86. Ratnasirsa "ud | 393 | ' 50 393 | 393 


een — * - +e ae p 
(87. B. K. Sarksr-ukraniti,ch. IV. sec. IV:pp. 66-07. 
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Height Wid h 

Tyre. Domes. | Stones. s cane 
9. Dhatuman । ... 344 44 344] 344 
Io. Padmakcsa  ... kyo) i 36 39I 3ot 
II. Pugpahasa ळर 263 32 263 263 
i2, Sikara "n 230 28 230 230 
I3. Swastika M. 20I 25 20 20I 
I4, Mahapadma 776 22 | ı76 776 
ı5. Padmaküta ... 54 9} 354] 754 

76. Vijaya oe I35 पग 735 | 335 x 


If we compare this list of temples as given by the sage 
Sukra and the one in Brhalsamhità, we find only Meru, 
Mandara and Padma (mahapadma) in common. 

The Sukraniti describes the Meru temple thus: “A 
Meru temple is that which has one thousand domes, has one 
hundred and twenty-five stories, is one thousand cubits wide 
and one thousand cubits high.” 

The temple should have a mandap2 ora hall which is to 
be adapted to each and one-fourth less than the temple in 
height 

There is an Oriya Silpa Ms. called Bhuvanapravesa, 
which gives the names of several temples with their sketches 
It belongs to Si Babaji Maharana, son of Govinda Maharanz 
of Puri. The reading of this Ms unfortunately is so corrupt 


(88) bid P. 67, 
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that it is next to impossible to restore the original version. So 
we are unable to restore all the names given in that Ms, We 
can make out only the following names :— 


(i) Mahameru, (6) $a Vatsa 


(2) Mandara. (7) Nandi, 
(3) Kailasa (8) Vrsa. 
(4) Bhadra. (9) Hamsa. 
(5) Kesari (ro) Garuda. 


(4r) Laghu Vimana, 

The ground-p!ans of temples in North India are more 
rectangular. The Agni Turana says that the ground plan of 
every building should have four equal sides. The ground- 
plan of ordinary buildings is described in the Raja-Martanda 
of Raja Bhoja of Dhar and Silpagdatram, a Silpa text from 
Orissa. In these books sixteen kinds of ground-plans are thus 
described : 

. Ayata or oblong. 
2. Caturasra or square. 

3. Vrita or circular. 

4. JDhadrüsana or oblong, with a rectangular court-yard 
in the middle, 

5. Cakra or disc-shaped. 
6. Visamavahu, linear or long and narrow with two 


ma 


unegual wings. 

7. Trikona or triangular. 

8. Sakwükrti or cart-shaped or quadrangular, with a 
long triangular projection on one side. 

9. Danda or stafflike or long and narrrow like a 
barrack. 

33. Panavasuisthinz or quadrangular, with the opposite 

sides hallow-arched, or concave like the mouth of the musical 


instrument called panava, 
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I3. Like the musical instrument muraja. 

3. Vrhanmukha or wide-fronted. 

I3.  Vyajana or heart-shaped like a palm-leaf fan. 

I4. Kürmarspa or circular with five projections like a 
tortoise with its four projecting feet and head. 

IS. Dhanuh or arched like a bow, and 

I6, Sirpa or horse-shoe-shaped like the winnowing 
fan, 59 

The Silpasistram from orissa gives the list in a different 
manner, We may compare these two lists with profit : 


Rajamartindz. Silpasistram, _ 
;. Ayata is .. Ayata 
2.. Caturasra — ... ... Caturasra. 
3. Vrtta ०60 -. Chattra (Umbrella-like), 
4. Bhadrasana ... .. Bhadrasana, 
5. Cakra 6 .. Cakra, 
6. Visamavahu ... -. Visamayahu 
7. Trikona ०& eee Trikona. 
8. Sakatakrti bat E? Sakatakrti. 
9. Danda a .. Danda, — 
I0. Panava ०52 -. Pranawa, 
ir. Muraja agé -. Murti. 
ı2. Vrhanmukha ... Grhada. 
I3. Vyajana > -. Vyajana. 


I4. Kirm arupa 
I5. Dhanuh 


-. Kürmaka. 
-. Dhanurakara. 
76. Sürpa sss see Süryaka.90 
About the merits of all these different kinds of houses it is 
said in the Rajamartanda e 
" The oblong insures success everywhere; the square 
brings in money ; the circular promotes l:ealth and prosperity; 
the rectangular "with a courtyard fulfils all: desires; the 


"क्क्लक ल्या Indo-Aryans By Dr R. L. Mitra, Vol. I, p 64," 
(90) Silpasastram (Cuttack, 923), ch. I, 8; 0-7. 
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lunetted-wheel causes poverty and the unequal-winged bereave- . 


ment; the triangular makes the owner a king, and the cart- 
shaped Icads to loss of wealth. Cattle die away if the plan 
be staff-like, and vision is lost by the panava shape. The 
muraja shape causes the death of the owner’s wife; the wide- 
front, loss of wealth; and the fan-shape, loss of situation. 


The tortoise leads to theft, so does the bow-shape, while the . 


horse-shoe form causes loss of wealth,’9l 


The Vastu aüstra, also deals with the laying out of villages . 


and towns, About the villages, the Vastusastra lays down: 


“ The village site should be divided into seven, eight or nine , 


equal parts, both in length and breacth. The central, portion 


is called Brahma; those adjoining it Daiva; those adjoining.. 


daiva, Manusa and the outside ones are, called Pataca. The 


Brahmin caste should live in the Brahma aad Daiva parts and . 
the artisans or labourers and non-dwija castes should live in the, 


Paisdea part. 

“ Outside the village site on the south should be the sheds 
for the cattle, on the north should be flower gardens, on the 
east should be horses etc., and soldiers and on the west the 
residences of austere persons. Inside the village site merchants 
should live in the south and labourers should be close to them. 
The quarters of brick-makers should be in the east or north 
and near them should live barbers and such other artisans 
engaged in various crafts. In the north-west the quarters of 
fishermen should be situated. In the west should be the 
quarters of men engaged in the trade of flesh. The quarters 
of oilmen should be situated in the north, All paits of the 
town shoul] be supplied with water by means of cisterns, 


wells etc 


Lal 
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the erst or north. On the north-east of the king's palace 
should live acarya, purohita and the ministers with (sacred) 
places for fire and water. On the southeast should be fire- 
places (kilns), stables for eiephants, and the accommodation 
for stores. 

“ Beyond this on the east side should be the Ksatriya 
and the prigcipal artisans etc., dealing in perfumes, flowers, 
corns, and (liquids) juice extracts, In the south-east quarters 
should be situated house of the dealers in pots, (money-lending) 
accounts १,९ , banks and shops of various products or articles, 
In the south-west part shoul! be situated the store-house and 
arsenals of arms. Beyond these on the south shoul] be the 
residential portion of the citizens, cealers in corn, dealers in 
manufactured articles, and heads of soldiers and police, dealers 
in confectionary, liquors and flesh, the residence of harlots and 
dancing girls and Vaiayas."92, 


ए छ Extent जण णि जाग Dee ० प Extent ri i i i i B 
) mleni OE RUP da Enginsering Philosophy By 


Ings. pp l9 35. el. C. E, in the Vea.c Magazine, March, 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
Citra-Laksamam. 


The new school of Indian Art under the guidance of 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore tries to revive the old system 
of Indian painting. They scek their inspiration from the 


specimens of Indian painting as preserved in Ajanta and 
Bagh paintings, 


It is asserted by some European scholars that there is no 
text in India about painting. This is far from the trath, 
In Visnudharmottaram we havea few chapters dealing with 
the science of painting, so also in Silparatnam. The Tibetan 
version of Cilralakscsicm is also well known, 


About the origin of the science of painting, we get the 
following story in Cifralaksanam: In olden 
days there was a pious king named Bhayajit. 
Under him, all the subjects were happy and prosperous, 
Once a Brahmin came to him crying—'' Oh king, there 


Origin of Painting. 


is certainly sin in your kingdom, or why my young son 
will die untimely? Please get my son back from the 
other world," The King acc.rdingly demanded the return 


of the Brahmin son from the god Yamz, on whose refusal 
a fight ensued. Yama was defeated. Then came Prahma, — 
the creator, who toll the king: “Life and death follow | 
karma. Yama has ncthing to do with them. You 
draw a picture of the Brahmin son.” The king did 


Prahma put life to that picture and told the king: 
you have conquered the Nagna pretas (naked ghost 


T 


will be, henceforth, known as Nagnaj: a i 


= 


is the first picture in this world. You got 
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Viívakarman, who will teach you everything regarding 
citravid à." 

Thus, according to citralakganam, the science of painting 
(citravidya) arose in this world. We, however, get a different 
story in Vignudharmottiram 93. as to the origin of this science. 

«The rules of citra were evolved by the sage Narayana for the 
reer of the world. Itis said by the sage Mirkandeya: The 
two sages Nira and Narayana were engaged in penance at 
their hermitage of Vadari, While they were thus engaged 
in practising penances, the apsarasas came to caus: hindrance 
to their peninces, Roaming amorously and culling flowers 
they were seen by Narayana, who could easily discern their 
purpose, Taking the juice of a mango tree, which excites 
amour, he created the auspicious nymph with charming limbs 
by making a picture of her. The damsel, beautifully drawn, 
created through painting, in that very moment was endowed 
with large eyes. No godless, no gündha4rz no wife of an 
asura and no nāgı damsel, no woman like her was (to be 
found; in the three worlds. Having seen her, all the ten 
apsarasas went away in shame, ९4, 

It istherefore, said that the great sage Nirayana for 
deceiving the apsarasas, created the most beautiful woman 
Urva$i taking the juice of a mango tres. By means of the 
science of citra she was enlowed with beautiful form and 
scame the best apsara. The great sage having thus created 
(the art of) citra, with its rules, made the immovable 
Visyakarman apprehend it. 9 

Thus we get two different versions as to the origin of 
oitra-vidyā. One version ascribes th: origin to Nagnajit, 


, while the other one to the sage Narayan. Whoever may be 


(93) Part I, ch. 29, s -70. 
(95) Stella KramrischemThe Visnudharmottaram p. 23. 
(95), Ibid. 
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the originator of this science, there seemsto be no doubt that 
the science of painting was already prevalent in the Buddhist 
period. The king Prasenajit could boast of a picture gallery 
where the Bhikkhunis were forbidden to go, 


The earliest instance of Indian painting is found on the 
fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within the 
confines of the Surguja State. Dr. Bloch visited this cave 
in 904 and assigned the fresco to the third century B. C, 
on the basis of a short inscription in Brahmi character, which 
is said to be contemporary with the fresco, Sir John Marshall, 
however, puts it to the first century of the Christian era, 
The painting of this cave is not clearly visible, Unless one 
looks carefully, one sees only a. few crude paintings, On closer 
examination a few drawings with no colour can be seen, 
Evidently, says Sir John Marshell, the fresco has been repainted 
and added to by some untutoured hand at a time when most of 
its colouring had faded, and these few linear drawings are all 
thatis left of the original work, It is, therefore, suggested 
that this fresco appertains to the early school.96 ; 

We may place the paintings of the caves 9 and ro of 
Ajanta to A. D. roo, 97 These are the earliest examples 


of Indian painting. 

The Indian literature speaks of sixty-four kalas or fine 
arts. Of these kalas, the science of citra or painting occupies 
a prominent place. In his Kamasutra Vatsydyana gives 
citra-vidya the fourth place. It is, however, maintained in the 
Visnudharmottaram that the science of painting occupies the 


first place among the fine arts and can give even dharma, 


kama: artha and moksa. In whatever house a picture is placed, : 


it brings good to that house, 93 


Cambridge History ot India, Vol. I pp. 642.643 
on Percy Brown-Indian Painting, p 27. 


(98) कळानां प्रवरं चित्र, धर्मकामार्थमोत्तदम्‌ । i 
मंगल्य प्रथमं वे az ग्रहे aa प्रतिष्ठितम्‌ ac (Part LII, 
ch. 45). 
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According to the Indian Silpacaryas, there are four 
classes of painting, namely :— 
(r) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 
(2) Vainikam or picture with less grandure in a square 


frame, f 
(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame. 


(4) Aram or mixed. 

These types are thus described in the Visnudharmotharam®9, 
I, whatever painting (bears) a resemblance to this earth, 
with proper proportion tall in height, with a nice body, 
round and beautiful is called Satyam. Il. That is called 
Vainikam which is rich in the display of postures, maintaing 
strict proportions, placed in an exactly square field, not 
phlegmatic, not (very) long and well finished. [II That 
painting should be known as mágaram, which is round, with 
firm and well developed limbs with scanty garlands and 
ornaments. IV. (Oh) best of men the misram derived its 
name from being composed (of the three categories),00 

As in Indian literature, so also in Painting, there are said 
to be nine kinds of rasa or sentiments. They are:— 


(7) Sragara or erotic. (6) Bhayanaka (fearful). 
(2) Hasya or laugh-exciting. (7) Bibhatsa (loathsome). 
(3) Karuna or pathetic. (8) Adbhuta (strange). 
(4) Vira or heroic (9) Santa (peaceful), 


(5) Raudra or furious. 

It is the fashion now a days to keep pictures depicting .all 
these sentiments in the house, But our Silpacaryas lay down 
that pictures of all these rasas should not be kept in the 
house. It is laid down by the 8796 writers: “Pictures to 
embellish homes should belong to Srigara, hàsya and santa 
rasa. The rest should never be used (in 


3 iret be used (in the house) o house) of 
(99) Part III, ch. का, s. 5. SE 
(200) 8. KramzischesVisnudharmotiars m p.45. 
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anyone." It is different, however, with the palace of a king 
or the temple of a god, where Pictures representing all dé 
nine kinds of sentiments (rasa) may be kept. According to 
the śilpa texts: “Except in assembly (halls) of kings and 
in temples, the inauspicious, (as for instance) bulls with horns 
(immersed) in the sea, and men with their hands sticking out 
of the sea, whilst their body is bent under water, men with 
ugly features, or those inflicted by sorrow due to death and 


pity, war and the burning ground, should never be depicted.” 


What are the defects of a painting according to the 
Indian dearyas? The Indian $ilpa writer- 
maintain that ‘ indistinct, uneven and inartic 
ulate delineation, representation of the human figure with 
lips too thick, eyes and testicles too big, and unrestrained in 
its movements and actions, such are the defects of a painting 
(citra). They also maintain that weakness or thickness of 
delineation, want of articulation, improper juxtaposition of 
colours are also said to be defects of painting. 


Defects of a citra. 


What, then, are the good qualities of a painting from 

the Indian point of view? They are said 

Eu. qualities of +> be sweetness, variety, spaciousness of the 

back-ground, proportionate to the position of 

the figure, similarity to what isseen in nature and minute 

execution, The Visndharmottaram also says: ‘ Proper position, 

proportion and spacing, gracefulness and articulation, resembl- 

ance, decrease and increase these are the eight good qualities 
of painting.’ , 

The modern writers on Indian Painting often refer to the 


six main canons which the Indian artists 
Sir limbs t of used to follow. ‘Those six main canons of 
DN Indian Painting are ‘known as sadanga or 
Six Limbs’ of Indian ‘Painting. “This sadanga is spoken of 
by Yatodhara, the commentator of Vátsyáyana's Kamasutra. 
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Wasodhara laid. down that he artists should pay ` special 


attention to the six main points which constitute the Sadañga. 


of painting. He enumerates them thus: 


रुपभदाः प्रमाणानि भावलावण्य-योजना | 
«rest वणिकाभेद इति चित्रं पडंगकम्‌ || 

Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore translates the SadaAga or 
Six Limbs thus : 

(rt) Rupabheda—or the knowledge of appearances. 

(2) Praméinam—or correct perception, measure and 
structure, 

(3) Bhivs—or action of feelings on forms, 

(4) Lavarya-Yojanam—or infusion of grace, artistic 
representation, 

(5) Sadríyam—or similitude. 

(6) Varnikabhanga (bheda?)—or Artistic manner of 
using the brush and colours. 

These six canons constitute the main principles of Indian 
Art. They were followed strictly by tbe Buddhist artists, 
It shows how the ancient Indians studied this branch of science 
carefully. The first ol these canons, Rupabheda, indicates 
the study of nature, knowledge of the figure, landscape and 
architecture. The second canon, Pramaiam, refers to 
anatomy and proportion. The third, Bhāva, points to the 
effect of feelings on the forms. The fourth canon, Lavanya 
yojanam, tries to infuse grace and beauty to the figure. The 
fifth one, Sddrsyam refers to the similitude of the figure with 
the real object. The last one, Varnikābheda, refers to the 
correct use of the brush and colours employed inl painting. 
These are the essential conditions on which the Indian artists 
had to pay special attention. We find these canons faithfully 
followed in the Buddhist frescoes of Ajantà and Bagh, It is 
interesting to note that the early Chinese artists also followed 


similar set of rules known as '' The six canons,” first 
A 
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mentioned in the sixth century A.D.0! The Chinese might 
have borrowed the canons from India : 

In the Sanskrit literature we find several references to the 
art of painting. The kings were very fond of painting, s 
In Kalidasa’s drama Sakuntala we find the king Dusmanta ng 
making a picture of Sakuntala himself as it was becoming i: 
too much for him to bear the separation of Sakuntala. Jn 
Bhavabhuti's drama Uiararümacarita we find Laksmana show- e 
ing the pictures of the past lives of Rima and Sits to keep i 
Siti in good humour. From Sriharsa’s description we know (d 


that Damayanti hearing of Nala had the pictures of Nala and 
herself painted on the wall. 


As regards colouring, the Vigpudharmottaran says that 

the primary colours are of five kinds : 
namely, white, yellow, of the colour of the 
emblic myrobalan, black and blue, Bat the sage Bharata 
in his Natyasastra speaks only of four primary colours: síta 
(white), nila (blue), pita (yellow) and rakta (red). It is for the / 
artist to mix these primary colours. The sage Markandeya 


Colours in Painting. 


says that if the blues are transformed a great deal, green | 
colour is produced. It is either pure, with an admixture of M 
white, or blue-predominating. One or more of these shades. $ 
are used as it is suitable to the special painting. Thus beau- $ 
tiful paintings should be made yellowish like the dürvā 
sprouts, green like the wood apple and dark like the kidney- 
bean. Blue tinged with yellowish-white becomes changed 
in colour and of various kinds according as either of the 
two (constituents) is present in greater or smaller degree 


or in equal parts. For that reason the blue lotus-colour 
(ni/otpalanibha) appears beautiful when partly shaded dark 
like the maga. By proper selection and distribution of colours 


paintings become delightful.I02 


(20l) Percy Browne-Indian Painting, p. 2. Nn I g 
(709) The Visnudharmottaram (Eng. Trans) p.44 ^ | 
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~ Bharata in his Natyasdstra speaks also of thé combination 
of the four primary colours. He says: 


सितपीतसमायोगः पाण्डुवर्ण इति स्मृतः । 
सितरक्तसमायोगः पद्मवर्णं इति स्मृतः ॥ ६० ॥ 
सितनीलसमायोगः कापोत नाम जायते | 
पीतनीलसमायोगाद्रितो नाम जायते ॥ ६२॥ 
नीलरक्तसमायोगात्काषायो नाम जायते । 
रक्तपीतसमायोगाद्गोर इत्याभेधीयते ॥ ६२ ॥ 


The combination of the white and yellow colours produces 
pandu (yellowish white) colour, that of white and red produces 
padma colour, that of white and blue produces Kapota (grey) 
colour, that of yellow and blue produces the harita (green) 
colour, that of blue and red produces the Kasaya (reddish) 
colour and that of red and yellow is known as the gasra 
(yellowish) colnur,I08 

Indian paintings were sometime executed on walls or 
grr aning, frescoes as in the Ajant& or Bagh caves, or 

i on board or on canvas, When a picture 
is on canvas or board, it is known as Pata. In Pancadast we 
read how a picture on Pata should be made. We are told of 
its four stages: (I) Dhauta—to be washed, (2) Ghattita— 
rubbing with rice (3) lanjchita—decorating it with the help 
of ink and (4) Ranjita—painting it with proper ९००प5.704 


In a Buddhist Tantric work called Gryamanjusrimilakal pa 
(published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) we get a 


description of Pata. (Vol. I, p. 3.) 


^ (003) Bharata's Natyasastra, ch. 2. S. 60-02; 
(04) यथा Raa? इष्टमवल्थानां agga, | 
परमात्मानि विज्जेयं तथावस्था चतुष्ठयम्‌ ॥ १॥ 
यथा घोत घट्टतिश्च SEIA रञ्जितः qz: ।। २ ॥ 
स्वतः gasa धौतः ena घडतो ऽन्नविलेपनात्‌ । 
मल्याकारे ळाब्छितः छ्यात्‌ रखितो वर्णपूरणात्‌ ॥ ३ ॥( ६-२--३ ) 
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It says: आदौ तावत्‌ पटो दिव्ये विकेशे केषवर्जिते ॥ 
`~ ~ विशेषण SN चवमालिखेत्‌ 
नवे US विशेषेण सदशे चैः | 
द्विहस्तमात्र प्रमाणेन हस्तमात्रं च तिये ॥ 
तथाविधे शुभे चेव PS चारुदशने । ' 
DES S र चिविते 
सिते दोम्ये तथा AS gaa पि ॥ 
शंकारापकरे YH पटे चेव दुकूलके। 
`y D NM LIN LEN ae 
आतस्थे वाल्कले चेव शुद्धे तन्तुविवार्जते ॥ 
क्रिमानेल असम्भूते जन्तूनां चानुपापने | 
An SN LAN aA 
अकाशेये तथा चान्ये यत्किञ्चित्‌ साधुवार्णिते ॥ 
तादृशे च पटे श्रेष्ठे झर्यादालेख्य माल्यम्‌ | 
शास्तुबिम्बमालिख्य प्रभामण्डलमालिनम्‌ ॥' 

A picture (pata) should be painted on a new white cloth, " 
having fringes. It should be two hands’ long and one. hand 
broad. It may be on (7) cloth (2) afasya and (3) bark of 
the tree, which must be pure and devoid of any string. It 
should be painted on a cloth which is not silken and on other 
things which has been well-described, 

It has been asserted by many European scholars that there 
is no Silpagastra existing in India, We have shown ‘how 
such a statement is far from the truth. A vast literature 
regarding Silpa has already been unearthed by scholars like 
M.M.T. Ganapati Sastri and others. Many other works are’ 
still existing in manuscripts and remain only to: be brought 
to light by enthusiast scholars. Many others have fallen. 


victim to white ants and fire, 
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CHAPTER IX, 
Contribution of Indiam Art. 

We have spoken here of the main principles of Indian 
Vastuvidya (the science of architecture), saa baaa re 
(the theory of sculpture) and citravidya (the science of paint- 
ing). It is fortunate that these principles have been put into 
execution by the Indian artists in various examples..of Indian 
monuments which are found scattered all over India...It is a 
Significant fact that these principles found their way also in 
the Greater India. The vast pyramidal temple of Borcbudor, 
the magnificient remains of Angkor Vat, the rich monasteries 
of Burma and Siam—all point to the spread of Indian Art 
abroad. The Buddhist images of Java, China, Siam and 
Burma, the statues of Hindu gods, specially of Ganesa, Siva 
and others—all are the examples of Indian art abroad. 

The extant monuments of Indian architecture and 
sculpture donot go beyond the age of Asoka, the Maurya 
Emperor. It is surprising how Indian sculpture and architec- 
ture flourished all on a sudden in the third century before 
Christ. The excellence of execution of the monuments of the 
Maurya period betrays the existence of a pre-Asokan school 
of Art, or else it would not have been possible for Indian Art 
to make such notable progress in the very period of its birth, 

There are very few monuments anterior to the Maurya 
period. The only exception which can be traced back to the 
Vedic Ageis the well-known mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh 
in Bihar. These mounds were opened by Dr, Bloch, who iden- 
tified them with the Smasana or the burial mounds of the 


Vedic period. Dr. Bloch placed them in the seventh or 
eighth century B. 0.65 


© दळ Cambridge History of india p. बय Cambridge History of India p. 576. 
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Of the Asokan period we have—the remains of a pillared 

hall at Patna, a group of rock-cut shrines in the Barübar 

hills in Bihar, a small monolithic rail at Sarnath, stupas 

of Sanchi and Sarnath, various pillars and three SC 

two of which are in the Calcutta Museum and the Parkham 
statue at Mathura. 


The Sarnath Capital has been described as the product 
of the most developed art of which the world was cognisant 
in the third century B. C.—the handiwork of one who had 
generations of artistic effort and experience behind him.’ 


During the second century B. C., when the Sungas were 
supreme in Northern India, we have the notable Buddhist 
stupa at Bhàrhut in Central India. It was discovered by Sir 
Alexandar Cunningham in t873 and the remains have since 
then heen deposited in the Calcutta Museum. The gate (torana) 
and the railing all round are richly sculptured with the Jataka 
scenes or the story of the dream of Maya, or of Jetavana. 


Aleng with this we must take into consideration the 
well-known railing at Buddha Gaya and the famous gateways 
of Sanchi. The main interest of Sanchi centres round the 
Great Stipa with its four gateways, which are also richly 
sculptured with J&taki scenes. In the execution of these 
sculptural works, many hands had to be employed, so the style 
could not be uniform, ‘ yet there is none of the clumsy, im- 
mature workmanship here which we noticed in the inferior 
carvings of the balustrade round the smaller słüpı and at 


Buddha Gaya.” 

In Western India, we have many examples of chailya 
halls, namely, those at Bhàjà, Kondáne, Pitalkhor&, Ajanta, 
36१58, Nasik and Karli. The chaitya hall of Karli is the best 


and finest of all, 


gotri and Sarayu Trust. 


9o : 


The Gupta Age is the glorious period in the history of 
Indian Art. lt saw the rise of the Sarnath School, which 
produced many beautiful images of Buddha. 


| a oe 


The history of Indian Architecture can also be read in 
e magnificient temples of Bhuvanesvara, Puri, and also of 
Southern India with Gopuras and of Bengal. 


The science of Painting also saw its development in the 
beautiful paintings of Ajanta, and Bagh caves. These are the 
contributions which Indian Art has made to the development 
of Indian culture and civilisation. 


ay 
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APPENDIX I 


Text Of 


MAYASASTRAM 


lm 
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सयशास्त्रम। # 
N 
JINSA: | 
नवतालम्‌ | 

प्रतिमा स्यात्‌ द्विभागैकंः तद्भागं पुनरेवच.। 
शेषभाग द्विभागं च तथा शेषं त्रिभागकम्‌॥ १॥ 
तदेवाष्टांगुलादयन्तं तदधे मस्तकायतम्‌। 
केचित्तदुचुः केशाग्रं तन्मध्ये वेदभागिकम्‌ः॥ - 
ग्रीवामानं यथा प्रोक्त नवतालेन चोत्तमम्‌ |l २॥ 
उत्तमे नवताल तु मस्तकं चतुरंगुलम्‌ | 
मुख द्वादशमानेन स्याद्श्रीवाचतुरंणुला॥ ३ ॥ 
आग्रीवस्तनमध्य वे द्वादशांगुलमायतम्‌। 
स्तनान्तरादि नाभ्यन्तं तावदायतमुच्यते | 
आनाभिमेह नान्तं च तावदेवायतं भवेत्‌,॥ ४:॥ 
'प्राजानुगुल्भपयर्‍येन्तं चतुर्विशतिमानकम्‌ | 
ज॑घयोरुस्समानस्तु गुल्फश्च चतुरंगुलम्‌ | 
उच्यते नवतालेरस्मिन्नष्टोत्तरशतांगुलम्‌॥ ५ ॥ 
द्वादशांगुलमानेन पादायति रुदाहृता | 
अगुलीतु समाख्याता चतुरंगुलमायता ॥ ६॥ 
नवताले तु au प्रथमं द्वादशांगुलम्‌। 
केशान्तादि Waa तत्र स्याञ्चतुरंगुलम्‌। 
नासिका तावती Sat तदादिचुबुकं तथा ॥ ७॥ E 
नेतरे द्वयंगुलाविस्तीणं चतुरंगुलम!यते | (> 
कर्णे च ताबदायामौ तावदंगुलविस्वृतौ ॥ ८॥ E 
कणयोरन्तरं Te दादशांगुलविस्ठतम्‌। 
करमूलादिनासान्तमष्ांगुलमितीरय्ते | 
नासाद्ज्यंगुलि विस्तारा ग्रीवाष्टांगुलविस्तृता ॥ ६॥ 


* From Mayavastu with Telugu notes, Published by. V. Rama 
Swamy Sastrulu & Sons; Madras ( 96,) 
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भुजान्तरस्य विस्तारश्चतुर्वेशाति मानतः। 
ह्वादशांगुलविस्तीण स्तनमध्यमिहोच्यते ॥ १०॥ 
नाभेरुपरिदेशस्तु द्वादशांगुलविस्तृतः | 
कढिदेशश्चतुर्विशत्यंशुलं विषुलो भवेत्‌ ॥ ११॥ 
द्वादशांगुलचिस्तार उरु जान्वष्ठविश्वतम्‌ | 
अंघाया विस्तृति स्तावत्तदर्ध गुल्मसूलके ॥ १२॥ 
पादांगुलीनां विस्तार स्यात्‌ षडंगुलमानतः d १३ ॥ 
श्ौवातसस्कन्धदेशस्तु विशामोऽष्टांगुलो भवेत्‌ | 
स्कन्धायत्कूपरान्तं तचचतुर्विशतिरंगुलम्‌ | 
कूपेरान्माणिबन्धान्तमायामोष्टादशांगुलम्‌ | 
मणिवन्धात्सांगुलीक हर्तस्याद्द्घादशायतः ॥ १७॥ 
विपुल भुजमूलंतु स्यात्‌ षडंगुलमानतः | 
कूर्परस्य तु विस्तारं पंचांगुलमुदीरितम्‌। 
मशिवन्धस्य qued चतुरंशुलमुच्यते | 
विस्तृतांशुलि हस्तस्य चिस्तारं स्यात्‌ षड़गुलम्‌॥ १५॥ 
स्त्रीविग्रहप्रमाणम्‌ | 

केशान्तान्तं त्रिभागं स्यान्मुखं द्वादशामात्रकम्‌ | 
ग्रीवा त्रिमात्रका प्रोक्ता स्तनोद्ध नाभिगुदह्दायोः । 
S चेव समाख्यातामेकेकं द्वादशांगुलम्‌ | 
चतुर्विशातिमात्रन्तु जघायतमुर्दाय्यते | 
जघोरुतुल्यभाग स्यात्‌ त्रिमात्र गुलफमानकस्‌ | 7 
स्त्रीप्रमाणमिद स्व्यातं निम्मित विशबकरमणा ॥ १६॥ | 
चरण त्वेकभागं स्यात्‌ पट्भागा जंघिका भवेत्‌ । 
जधोवांस्तुल्यभाग स्यान्मध्यं यज्ञाभिगुद्ययोः | 
स्तननाभ्यन्तर चेव स्तनय्नीवान्तरं तथा | 
एकेकं तु त्रिभागं स्यादेकभागो गलो मतः | 
मुख त्रिभागं केशान्तमेकाश नवतालकम्‌ | 
इत्यत प्रथमोत्सथभागास्त्वष्ट्रा विनिर्मितः ॥ १७॥ 
SJUR स्तनचूचुकान्तम्‌ 

देवस्य भक्काभयद्स्यहस्ते | 
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नेतरान्ततुल्यं जलजं च चक्रम्‌ 

मध्ये कटिस्थे वरहर्तमाइुः ॥ १८॥ 
यदू विग्रहो यदू परिमाणकः स्यात्‌ ) je 

तद्‌ विग्रह्मधायतमस्य पाठम्‌ | | 
मुखप्रमाण द्विगुणभमाणम्‌ 

किरीटमुञ्चैः परिकल्पयान्ति ॥ १६॥ 
देवस्य कर्णान्तसमप्रमाणाम्‌ 

दे्वांमनुत्वष्टमुखा वदन्ति | 
दव्यास्तु दृष्टि स्तनमध्यदेशा 

जानूपरिस्थानगता मनोञ्जा। 
व्यत्यस्तपादाव्ज मनोहराया 

व्यत्यस्तमानं तु TITS स्यात्‌ ॥ «o Il 
मानखारन्तु UNDE दीप्तं मारीचमत्रियम्‌ | 
सवेशास्त्रानुसारं च सारं मयमतागमः ॥ २१॥ 
सृत्तिकाबृक्तपाषाणमोहद्रव्यं सनातनम्‌ | 
क्त्यं सकळं वेरं तन्मानमुनोच्यते ॥ २२॥ 


हर्म्यगभग्रहस्तम्भद्वारहस्तांगुल तु षट्‌ ॥ २३॥ E 
वेरमानेस्ततः पश्चान्मूलवेरं यथाक्रमम्‌ ॥ २४॥ ` 
aag: Taan तु प्रासादांवपुल तथा l i p 
शेषांशो ह्य तमोमध्यः कनीयान्‌ प्रतिमोदयः ॥ २५॥ AE 


mats पंचभागे. तु द्विभागं द्वितिभागिकम्‌ | 
HAH मध्यमं श्रेष्ठ प्रत्येक च त्रिधामतम्‌। 
नवभेदे समाख्याते कनिष्ठादि TA भवेत्‌ ॥ २६ ॥ 
स्तम्भोत्सेधसमं हीनं पादाधिकये तु मध्यमम्‌। 
साधेस्तम्भोत्तवः Mal वे शयामामिति AAT ॥ २७ ॥ 
वेरस्यमानं त्िगुणैकगर्भम्‌ ! 
गर्भत्रिभाग्ग परमित्तिमानम्‌। : 
वेराद्यपीठंच तदर्धगोमुखम्‌ ^ 
वेरस्वरूपं नरहस्येमाणम्‌॥ 25 ll 


A 
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लिंगस्य तारजिगुशैकपीठम 

पीठस्य तारत्रयगभेमानम्‌ | 
गर्भेत्रिभागं भित्तकभित्ति 

लिंगस्य रूपं प्रासादमानम्‌ ॥ २६॥ 
चतुरस््र क्षेत्रविस्तारं पंचभागं विधीयते | 
आागभागं' भवेत्‌ भित्ति भागे भागे भवान्तिका । 
तन्मध्ये पीठिकायामं यावद्‌ द्वारादि विस्तरम्‌ । 
'विस्ताराद्विगुणोत्सेधं द्वारमानं विधीयते | 
पीठिकायामासुत्सेधं त्रियायामद्वारविस्तारम्‌_। 
विस्तारद्विगुणोत्सिधमेतत्‌ द्वारस्य TATA. | 
इम्म्येत्वर्धं महानसं म्येद्विगुणलक्षणम्‌ | 
मरटपार्धेभवेत्‌ भद्रं भद्रस्य WU | 
नन्दिकार्धे भत्‌ द्वारं द्वारद्विगुणगोपुरम्‌। 
गोपुरद्विगुणव्यासं प्राकारं परिवेष्टितम्‌ d ३० N 
स्तम्भोच्छ्य तु नन्यष्टभागेहीनास्तु द्वारयः | 
तदेतद्द्वारमानन्तु द्विसुख समुदीरितम्‌ ॥ ३१ N 
STU पंचार्धे च पंचहस्तेभ्यो पंचहस्तकेः ॥ ३२ ॥ 
पंचस्युः पंचारल्लिभ्य स्स्षभयो नवके तथा ॥ ३३॥ 
श्रेष्ठ मध्यं कनि्ठच त्रिविधं प्रतिमाधनम्‌ ॥ ३४ I 


CNEL A 
[इतायाऽष्यायः 
चुद्रप्रतिमा | 

सकत्रिशांगुला दुध्व पड़गुलविवर्धनात्‌। 
सप्ताधिकांगुल नचहस्तान्तं प्रतिमोदयः ॥ १॥ 
पंचारलप्रमाणोद्ध द्वादशांशमनुक्रमात्‌ | 
त्रयस्त्रिंशत्समुत्सेधमानं प्राज्ञ निरुपितम्‌॥ २॥ 
सप्तपट्पंचभाग तु मूलवेरायतांशके | 
जगमपातमाना तु दशमान प्रचक्षत ॥ ३॥ 
तरित्रिपंचांगुलाद्यन्तं यावत्‌ वेरं गृहेष्वणु | 
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अर्धाधांगुंल qr पंचपंचप्रमाणकम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
यजमानांगुलनापि गृह्णीयाद्वा यथेप्सितम्‌ | 
Bart तु यवेरेव व्यासायामादि कल्पयेत्‌ ॥ ५॥ 
सकलाकुलमिश्राणां मानमानांगुलोन्नतम्‌ ॥ ६॥ 
यजमानसमुत्सेधं श्ष्ठमषटांशह्दीनकम्‌ | 
अधमन्तु दशांशोन मध्यमं वेरसुच्यते ॥ ७॥ 
रुपिर्नारुपकत्तांतु कत्तेव्या स्याद्विनिश्चयः। 
अथवा वाहुसीमान्तं स्तनान्तं नाभिसीमकम्‌ | 
श्रेष्ठ मध्यं कारेष्ठं च कुञ्जं वामनक त्यजेत्‌ ॥ ८॥ 
शिल्पप्रमाणं कर्यं सवथा तु विधीयते ॥ ६ ॥ 
धामगभेग्रहस्तम्भद्वारमुक्कं यथाविधि | 
लब्धोच्यं भानमावैस्तु बुद्धिमान्‌ विभजेत्‌ समम्‌ ॥ १० | 
परमस्यांशुलिभेदे डुद्ध्याइन्याद्विचक्षणः॥ ११॥ ` 
आयुष्यऋत्षवाराष्टयोन्यंशेषु शुभं वदेत्‌ ॥ १२॥ 
्रायव्ययभवेन्नित्यं धनं निर्धनमेवच ॥ १३ ॥ 
वेरायामं गजबह्बृद्ध्याकंदशाभि भेत्‌ ॥ १४॥ 
आयाधिक्ये व्यये क्षीरो मानतस्तं पदः पदम्‌ । 
धनहीने ऋणाधिक्ये बेरं तत्‌ सवेदोषकम्‌ ॥ १५॥ 
कृत्वा नवगुणं वेरं सप्तभि हरते तथा | 
शिष्सूय्याँदिवारं तु क्रवर्ज्य शुभं नयेत्‌ ॥ १६॥ 
वेरोन्नतिं त्रिबृद्धयाष्ठहतं शेषं तु योनयः। 
योनिष्वष्ट स्वयुग्मास्तु प्रशस्ता नेतरा शुभाः ॥ १७॥ 
उत्सेधे जिय्युगादूब॒द्धे सप्तविंशतितों हरेत्‌। 
शेषमास्ययुगाद्यं तु नक्षत्रं तत्‌ चतुर । 
हृते तु नन्दिभि शेषसुदितं तस्करादिभिः ॥ १८॥ 
तस्करोसुक्किसौख्ये च धनी नरपातिस्तथा। ` 
अ्रभयंच दरिद्रंच enr निन्दितं तथा ॥ १६॥ 
नवैतेह्य शकास्तत्र FAT सुऽयेथाक्रमम्‌। 
श्रेष्ठा षडशा दारिन्यं तस्करं निन्दितं त्यजेत्‌ ॥ २०॥ `` 
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आमादीनां rat tase च निन्दितम्‌ ॥ २१॥ 
आयाधिके तु Wat ग्रल्लीयायच्छुभावहम्‌ | 
तस्मात्सबेप्रयलेन आयादि सम्पदः पद्म ॥ RR ॥ 
वेरनक्षत्रमारभ्य कतेतारावसानकम्‌ | 

गणयित्वा eee Bre चेत्‌ त्रिकपंचकम्‌। 

सप्तकं निन्दितं प्राहुः रण्यसख्या शुभावहः ॥ २३ ॥ 
TY चेत्‌ स्युः रमानुष्यं शुभ राक्तसमानुषस्‌। 
देवराक्षसमित्येतद्वयं चेन्निन्दितं भवेत्‌ ॥ २४॥ 


तृतीयोऽध्यायः 
प्रतिमास्वरूपाविधानम्‌ | 
तेजोऽष्ठनन्दि agate चतुविवृद्ध्या | 
gem सुनिदिनशग्रहेशै | 
शिष्ठं हि योनि रुडवारधनारणमंशम्‌। 
नोयुग्ममुग्रधनलाघवतस्कराद्यम्‌॥ १॥ 
समव्याससमुत्सेधो विदध्याद्वाम दक्तिणो i 
व्यासोत्सेधागुंलमिति ज्ञात्वा कुर्य्यात्‌ यथाविधि ॥ २॥ 
प्रतिमा निम्नवद्रना यदि शिल्पी विनश्याति | 
चिरं न पूज्यते भत्ते विभवं नश्याति ध्वम्‌ ॥ ३॥ 
नासात्रियवमानादरप्य़ाधिक्ा यदि कटप्यते | 
शीघमेवहि राजानं निहन्तीति विनिश्चितम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
नासांगुलद्वयामिता खुपुढा सुमनोहरा | 
निम्मिता चेत्‌ समधिका शिल्पिनो धनधाल्यह्ृत्‌ ॥ X ॥ 
नासाहैन्ये श्रियं हन्ति दुःख हन्ये कपोलयोः | 
SATE प्रतिमा शीघ्र निहनिष्यति नायकम्‌ | 
पुत्रददानि प्रकुरुते शोकं चाप्यधिकं तथा | 
मार्रीवनाशयेत्‌ सवाः प्रजाः काळविपर्य्यये ॥ ६ u 
ऊध्वेदष्टितु रौद्री च राओ राष्ट्रे विनश्यति । 
अधोदष्टि स रोद्री च अञचेकं निहनिष्यति | | 


> 
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यदि नासाग्रदाष्टि स्यात्‌ शिर्पाचार्य्य विनश्याति। 
TRISH वन्धुनाशाय समहष्टिस्तु कारयेत्‌ । 

समष्टि स्तु शान्ता च सवेजीवसुखा भवेत्‌ ॥ ७॥ 
महानागस्त्वधोदष्टि ह्य्ध्वद॑मकरस्तथा | 

समदष्टिस्तु देवानां akehan भामिनी ॥ ८॥ 
नासापुटसमुत्सधो कपोलौ चेन्न कल्पितो । 
पार्श्वयुग्मंच हीनं स्यात्‌ तत्‌ वेरं दुःखद्‌ नृणाम्‌ ॥ ॥ 
नासिकास्यादतिस्थूलं शिहिपनां हन्ति सम्पदम्‌ | 
HUA चेदातिस्थूलो महोपद्रवकारको । 

पार्श्‍्वस्थौल्ये प्राणदानिः कक्षस्थोल्येःपि शिल्यिद्या ॥ १०॥ 
कंबुनासदशाय्रीवा खुवणकलसस्तनी ! 
खुकेश्येबुथिकन्येच नारी सर्वशुभावहा ॥ ११॥ 
करमानेन सदृश चरणं परिकल्पयेत्‌ | 

सवसम्पतकरं Te: शिल्पशास्त्रविचक्षणाः ॥ १२॥ 
हस्तांगुल्यः ता FLAC पादां उल्यः कृशा यदि। . 
राजानं पीडयेत्‌ विम्बं शयनासनचक्रमेः | 

समालोच्य ततः कुय्यांत्‌ प्रतिमां शिल्पिकोत्तमः ॥ १३॥ 
agadas सदशं नितम्वं चेत्‌ विनिर्मितम्‌ | 

निरतं वेते भाग्यं पूज्यते वहुवत्सरान्‌ ॥ १४॥ 
gua च विज्ञाय शिल्पी कुर्वीत बुद्धिमान | 
अन्यथा यदि कुर्वत कर्ता war विनश्यति ॥ १५॥ 
अशेष भूतोद्भवकमेकत्ता सुरासुराणां च गुरुस्तथैव | 
विश्वस्य स॒ष्ठिस्थितिनाशहेतुः श्रीविश्वकर्माखिळदेवमुख्यः ॥ 
लोहपाषाणकाष्टानां AAAA च शकरा | 

gami चित्रकानां य वहुदक्षो विनिमिता | 

सूत्रशारत्र क्रियायज्ञमन्तरतन्त्राथकोविदः | 
संकट्पसूक्कपठनं माजन चाघमषणम्‌ | 

खानं सन्ध्याजपोहोमस्वाध्यायो ब्रहमतपेणम्‌॥ 
विश्वकमेकुलाचारः पूर्वाचारविधिक्रमः ॥ १७॥ 
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अन्यजात्या न कत्तव्यं कत्त भकत्तः BATA | 
HISH गोलकश्चैच नटकश्थमंकारकः | 
परमूत्तिप्रवशन Hal भत्ता विनश्यति ॥ १८॥ 
SMAN स्वयं शिल्पी न भेदं ory पावती । 
त्रिखन्ध्यावन्द्नाच्चैव गायत्री वेदपाठनात्‌। 

STET वेद्सम्पन्ना तत्‌ कमंदीक्षया WE! | 
शिल्पिनो हृदये ब्रह्मा चन्द्रसूर्या च चक्षुषि d 
हस्तो हरिहरौ चैव सर्वांगं सर्वदेवता | 
मणिवन्धद्वयं चेव गणेशषंसुखस्तथा | 

करयो सर्वेतीर्थानि गंगायसुनासरस्वती ॥ VEN 
दष्टिनिर्माणकाले च प्राणसंस्थापनेऽपि च | 
मन्त्रतन्त्रपभावज्ञः कारयेच्छिल्पिकोत्तमः | 
स्थूणिकास्थापनं चेवमाचाय्यों वेश्वकमेणः 
यजमानी विश्वकर्मा च आदिवह्मकुलोद्भवः ॥ २० ॥ 
पूर्व शिल्पी प्रतिष्ठाप्य द्वितीया ब्राह्मणे कृता । 
अन्यथा कीर्तितं तत्तुरूपं निजीवमेवहि॥ २१॥ 
जलधान्याथिवासं च शिल्पाचार्यण कारयेत्‌ । 
अन्यजात्या न कत्तव्य कर्ता भर्ता विनश्यति ॥ २२॥ 
शिल्पी माता शिला पुत्रो दासत्वं सर्वपूजकाः 
कत्तव्य इन्द्रभोगश्चेदिदे जिविधलत्तणम्‌ ॥ २३ ॥ 
मातामह पिताशिल्पी gaia सर्वदेवताः | 

सवषां त्वष्टपुत्राणां दीक्षामोक्षकरो गुरुः ॥ २७ ॥ 
नत्रोन्मीलनपात्र च वस्त्रे स्वरशलाकैके | 

TA धान्यं च धेनुश्च शिटप्याधीनमिति raz ॥ २५॥ 
शिल्पीपूजा शिलापूजा शिल्पीदुःखन दुःखिता | 
RITA कहिपतं देवं शिट्पित्रह्ममयं जगत्‌ ॥ RA I 
शिल्पिण पूजयेत्‌ पूर्व तस्य लन्षणमुच्यते | 
धडुगजतुरंगाश्च पल्लक्यां दोडिकं तथा | 

कन्याः ANY ग्रामाश्च छत्रचामरसंयुतम्‌ | 
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| समस्ताभरणं aie शिल्पिनां ठप्तिओजनम्‌ । 

एतेषां सम्प्रदायेन कत्तव्ये शिल्पिपूजनम्‌ | 

शिल्पिनो मानसे तुष्ठे देवसन्तुष्टे रेवच | 
सर्वेसम्पत्तिसपूर्ण राजाराष्ट्र वधते ॥ २७॥ 
शिल्पिना क्रियमानेन यदपूर्णाकृति भवेत्‌ | 

श्रेयस्कामी न तदूविम्वं पश्येद्‌ ay तदन्यथा ॥ २८ ॥ 
बुद्बुदं पंचरात्रं लु पवनसप्तरात्रकम्‌ | 

| दशरात्रेण पिएड स्यात्‌ पक्षे चेवाएडरूपकम | 

मासे शिरसि saute: द्विमासे पत्तमुद्भवेत्‌ । 

त्रिमासे चेव सर्वोग चतुमासे नखानि च । 

लोमानि पंचमासेन षन्मासे चास्थिवन्धनम्‌ | 
भाणप्रवेशसप्तस्यामशमे ज्ञानचिन्तनम्‌ | 

पूवेजन्मकृत प्राणी जन्मानि स्मरति क्रमात्‌ ll २६॥ 
समथ शिल्पिनां पूज्यः ययोदष्टिपथे क्रमात्‌ | 

कुंभं घेन च कन्याश्च सवीभरणभूषिताः | 

चान्यं द्वीपान्‌ द्विजक्तत्रवैश्यशद्रजघन्यज्ुन्‌ ॥ ३० ॥ 

| शिल्पी नमस्क्रिया पूर्वे देवरूपधरो यतः | | 
| पश्चात्‌ ब्राह्मणे राजानो वैश्य शद्रा इति क्रमात्‌ ॥ ३१॥ 


| चतुर्थोऽध्यायः | 
गोपुरप्रकारादिनिणेयम्‌ | 

गोपुरं सप्तधामानं वच्ये संक्षेपतः क्रमात्‌ ॥ १॥ 

सक्ताष्टहर्तमारभ्य द्विहस्तविवधेनात्‌। 

विस्तारं द्वियुणोत्सेधं गोपुराणं तमुत्तमम्‌ ॥ २ ॥ 

एकादिसप्तपर्य्यन्तं भागमानेन und ॥ ३ ॥ 

च्रयोदशां शविस्तारं द्विभागं कूटविस्तरम्‌ | 

पंचभागं तु शालायां शेषस्यान्तरपञ्जरम्‌ ॥ ४॥ 

| गोपुरस्य तु विस्तारं पंचभागं विधीयते। 
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द्विभागं भित्तिसयुक्क त्रिभागं गर्भगहकम्‌ ॥ ५॥ 
सन्निधिद्वारमध्यस्य समाद्धारं हरिष्यते | 
सनिधिद्वारहीनं स्यान्मएढपद्वारगापुरम्‌ | 
अथवा तद्विहीनं स्यात्‌ प्राकारं मध्यमं भवेत्‌ ॥ ६॥ 
द्वारशोभा द्वारपाला द्वारप्रासादहस्यधि | 
गोपुराध तु चत्वारि द्वारशोभा तु पंचमम्‌ ॥ ७॥ 
द्वारद्धिभागमाधिक्यमायतं चतुरस्रकम्‌ ॥ ८ ॥ 
उत्तरान्तससुत्सेधं तदर्धं द्वाराविस्ठृतम्‌। 
बिस्तारद्विगुणोत्सेधमेतत्‌ द्वारस्य लक्षणम्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
त्रिभागाख्यं तमायामं मध्यभागानि विस्तृतस्‌ ॥ १० ॥ 
अधिष्ठानसमुत्सेधं वेदिकायान्तमिष्येते i 

मयशास्त्र संपूर्णम्‌ ॥ 
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APPENDIX II 


DESCRIPTION OF 


(i) Pratima-Laksana-Vidhanam 

(ii) Pratima-mana--laksanam 

(iii) Samyak-Sambuddha-bhasita- 
Pratima-laksanam 


I gg Naga ee, 
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I. Pratima-Laksana-Vidhanam, 

This Ms, belongs to the Visvabharati Library 
(No. r086). It is written on palm-leaves in Malayalam 
character. There are 94 folios containing the text 
and in each page there are seven to eight lines, The 
size is I5" x 5,“ 

The text contains St/pasastra as is clear from the 
contents given in thecolophone. At the end of every 


chapter, there is written इत्यंशुमान्‌ भेदे काश्यपे... except in 
the last. Neither the name of the copyist, nor any 
date is given. 


The colophon of contents is this :— 


SATATA Eee R (Pageis referred to) 
एकतलः*. ०-०० ४ ९०४१5 & 
द्वितले--57 KARAN 9 
aa... १० 
चतुर्भूमि श्र 
पंचभूमि.. १४ 
STER aaa ० cdc १६ 
सप्तभूमि.--...... x 
दशभूमि... SDSS 
एकादशतलं..................१६ 
द्वादशतलं.................. २० 
त्रयोदशतलं..................२० 
घोडशतल E २१ i 
आकार 
AUS cl mem २६ 
गोपुरं..... २६ 
परिवारावेधि............... ३२ 
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परिवारलयश्र............-.. २३ 
वृषभाद्रिलक्तण 

Here the colophon suddenly stops. Next comes 
a blank leaf, after which begins the text with श्री in the 
left margin :— 

हरिः श्रीयणपतये नमः अविप्रमस्तु 

स्फाटिकरजतवरमोक्कीकीमच्षमाला- 

मस्ृतकलशविद्या ज्ञानमुद्राः कराग्रेः 

TIAA AA TIS AAT 

विधृतविविधभूषन्दाक्तिणामूर्त्तिमीडे । 

It ends thus: 

वागभासादवदलडूत उत्तर वानचाव्ञजकपण 

क्षद्रवाजनं मीलीकावाजनंचेव तुलाजयम्त्यनुम्‌ भंगले | 

After this text is a blank leaf. Then follow four 
other written folios which begin thns :— 

माकण्डेयमतवास्तुशास्त्र प्रतिमालक्षणं | 

Some leaves of this text are certainly missing as 
the first line begins with the middle of a letter in the 
middle of a sentence, thus :— 

पतस्यमेवशिरासेधार्संगमुत्तममानस : etc. 

This part of the Ms, seems to deal with the rules 
about temples, because atthe end of the chapter we 
have: 

इति मार्कण्डेयमते वास्तुशाखत्रे देवालयविधिः समाप्तः | 

After this begins the chapter on Pratsma-lakga- 

nam from which we quote a few lines :— 


प्रातिप्ालक्षण विधानम्‌ | 
AA तत्‌ प्रवच्यामि प्रातिमामललज्ञषणम]। 
[भ्रुविधाब्यगर्भस्य विस्तार विशाति भागश ॥ 
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दारश्चद्वित्रिदीधेभकावशति भागश । 
सन्दशाशचारविस्तारं द्वारीत्‌सधा भागशः॥] 
एकह्नास्त्रभागं स्यात्‌ द्विभागं प्रातिमोळधचे । 
SN एकभागतु वीरकं द्वारस्य TATA ॥ 
TAA प्रतिममान स्यात्‌ अष्टविशति भागशः | 
अकनात्रिशती vt त्रिशति भागमेव च ॥ 
भागऽ्यशकं विद्यात्‌ तालप्रानं विधीयते | 
डादशा गुल aag gaa विधीयते ॥ 
चतुविशशतांगुल्यः विशतिश्च शतांगुलम | 
पाडशन शते मातरे द्वादशेन शतांगुळम्‌ ॥ 
उत्तमाधममध्यानां प्रतिमामललक्षणम्‌ | 
कश पचाणुलायामं तरयोदशांगुल सुखम्‌ ॥ 
SUS पचागुलायामं कराठात्‌ चुचमख तथा" 
चुचुक नाभसीमान्त gaa frm ॥ 


3६ Se EU 39 
Ko I E d xk 


बाडुबन्धमारवन्यककणं अगुलीयकम N 
कटिसूत्र पीतकार्पाटं नूपुर पादजालकम्‌ | 
रलागुलायक चेवपादांगुलयेन शोभितम्‌॥ 
चामहस्त तु लब स्यात्‌ उरुमध्यास्थत भवेत्‌ ॥ 
अथ कामंदक तस्मिन्‌ urere स्थितं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
पुरहस्त तु दाक्षिए्येधरचक्रास्थत भवेत्‌ | 
परवापर तस्मिन्‌ शखस्थितमिदं विद: ॥ 
प्रभामणडलपय्येन्तं ज्वालामालाविधीयते | 
मध्येनचक्रप्रमाण स्यात्‌ किरीढके अआवरभूपितम्‌ ॥ 
कणठा&पाश्वाचेच स्यात्‌ मुक्कावविलावतम्‌ | 
चंजयमाला चरत्नमाला चरत्नमाला विधीयते ॥ 
सबलचक्तणमित्युक्तं आचार्य्याणां तु योजितम्‌ | 
शिल्पिनां सवय्नेयेत्‌ बुद्धिमान्‌ विदुः ॥ 
इति विश्‍वकमकृते 
सारसमुच्यते प्रतिमालत्षणविधान 
पंचमोऽध्यायः ॥ 
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Il. Ms. of Pratima-mana-laksanam. 

A copy of this Ms. has been presented to the 
Visvabharati Library by the Nepal Durbar. Its 
Tibetan translation also exists. It begins thus :— 

नमो बुद्धाय ॥ 
आजेयतिलके AEM SAT पुरातने । 
SH यत्पूर्वसुनिभिः प्रतिमामानलच्षणस्‌ ॥ 
It ends thus:— 
जीणौद्वारणमर्च्यानां कृत्वा येन महात्मना । 
युगकोटिशतसाहस्त देवलोके महीयते ॥ 
आज्रेयातेलके जीणंद्वारः emma t 
Hil. Ms. of Samyak-Sambuddha-bhasita- 


Pratima laksanam. 
This Ms. isalso from Nepal. Its Tibetan trans- 
lation also exists. It begins thus :— 
नमो बुद्धाय ॥ 
बुद्धो भगवान जेतवने विहरतिस्म | 
Its ends thus :— 
समादृष्टि प्रसन्नाच बुद्धानामवलोकने | 
नाधो नोड नदेन्ये न संयुक्क सबेदैसिनां ॥ 
इतिसम्यकसंवुद्धभाषित प्रतिमालक्षणं समाप्तम्‌ ॥ 


Ea Pratap Singh | 
Library 
Sritayar. 
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THE PUNJAB ORIENTAL SERIES. l È 4 


Edited by various eminent scholars Š 

of India, Europe & America. TI 

READY FOR SALE T 

I. Barhaspatya Artha Sastram or the Science M 

of Politics according tothe Schoolof Brihaspati. Original k 
text edited with an intro., notes and English translation by E 
Dr., F. W. Thomas, M. A. Liabrarian, India office together E 
with an Historical Introdactory Remarks and Indexes by : E 


Pt. Bhagavad Datta, B. A., Supdt. Reseach Depty. P. A. JL 
V. College Lahore. Price Rs. 2-8-0, E 
M 

E 


2. Jaiminiva Grhya Sutra or the domestic cere- 
monies according to the School of Jaimini. Original text in 
Devanagari Character edited with extracts from the original 


comm. Subodhini, list of Mantras, Notes Introduction and for 
first time translated into English by Dr. W. Caland, M. A., à 
Prof. of Sanskrit in the University of Utreeht, printed 
on best ivory paper, cloth bound wit gold letters. Rs. 6-0-0. 
3. Aryavidya Sudhakara. Ora history of Sans- 
krit Literature, Composed by Yajueshwar Chimana Bhatta 
the same edited with various new notes by Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Pt. Sivadatta Kudala, Hd. Pandit, Oriental College, 
Lahore. Printed on best Antique Paper, Cloth Bound with 
gold letters. Price Rs. 8-. 
4. Kautalya Arthasastra. The Old-Indian book of | d 
seeularlife and political science. Original text prepared with 


p 


available, edited with an extensive historical intro 0. 
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5. Nilamatapuranam. Original text edited «with 
an English Preface, an index to the verses and 9 English 
appendices by Prof. R. L. Kanjilal M. A. Vedanttirath and 
vidyaratana and Prof. J. D. Zadu, Shastri. M. A.M O.L. 
Cloth bound with gold letters. Price Rs. 5.0.0. 

6. Atharvana Jyotisam or the Vadanga Jyotisa 
of the Atharva Veda, Original text edited for the first 
time by Pt. Bhagavad Datta B. A. Prof. of Sanskrit and 
Supt., Research Deptt., D. A. V. College Lahore. Ans-8-, 

7. The Dathawamsa or a history of the Tooth. 
relie of the Baddha. Original Pali text in Devanagri eh. edited 
and translated into English with notes intro. ete., by Dr. 
Bimalacharan Law, Ph. D. M. A., B. L., together with a fore- 
word by Dr. William Stede, Ph. D,, Joint.Editor, P. T.;S, 
Dietionary. Printed on best ivory paper, eloth bound with 
Bold letters, 924, Price Rs, 5j- 

8. Jaina Jatakas, or Lord Rishabha’s Purvabhavas 
Being an English translation of Book I Canto I o£ Hemacha- 
s ndra'g Trishsshtisalakapurushaearitra and narrating the 
twelve previous lives of the first Tirthankara Rishabha, ori- 
ginally translated by Prof, Amnlyacharan Vidyabhushana, 
revised and edited with notes and introduction by Banarsi 


Dass Jain, M. A. Printed on best antique paper, eloth bound 
‘with gold letters. Price Rs, 4/8. 


9. Damaka Prahasnam. An old play in one aet. 


Edited With text and English translation by Mahopadhyaya 
Pandit V, Venkataram Shastri Vidyabhushana. Price As. 6. 

f I0. Satapatha Brahmana, Inthe Kanviya Recen. 
sion, fdited for the first time by Dr, W. Caland M. A. Prof- 


fessor of Sanskrit, Utrecht University. Vol. I Bound . in 
Cloth with - iq letters, price Rs. 70/-. 
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